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So much for the claims made for the “‘ Eddy” engine. To | mile,” ete., and as we are left entirely in the dark as to 
support these claims, a description of a part of the details of | what the cost per mile is, we are unable to judge whether— 
the construction of the engine is given, and the same are cer- | even with the saving of two cents per mile—the cost is not 
tainly of a kind at variance with what all engine-builders of | altogether too great. 

| late years have taught were the correct principles. Thetend- | It would be interesting to know if, when the ports were 
ency of all builders, for the past five or ten years, has been to | changed on these engines, there was any other work dore 
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Sontributens: | 


Hand-Car Used on Philadelphia & Reading Railroad. | 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : | 
I noticed in your valuable paper of Dec. 18, 1878, a cut 
and description of Mr. Bagaley’s ‘ Quadricycle.” The arti- | 
cle concludes by stating that he has applied for a patent. In- 
closed please find tracing of what is known on the Philadel- 
phia & Reading as a “lever.” It was designed for the | 
Philadelphia & Reading in 1848, by Samuel Romans, who 
is now living in Columbus, O. 


doubt that these engines fill the first advantage claimed— 
‘‘low cost of maintenance ;” and the “ scientific public,” who 
are interested, would like some statistics showing the cost for 
tonnage mileage before admitting the claim. 

The second claim of ‘‘ economy in the use of fuel,” does not 
seem to be supported by any data given, as the statement 
does not give any information of the pounds of coal used per 
mile run ; of the water evaporated per pound of coal, or the 
foot-pounds of energy developed by one pound of coal ; but 
instead of this, it gives a statement that one of the engines 


get as much iron‘into one piece as is possible, and toavoid, as on them, and especially if the tubes were reset and scale. 
= | far as possible, all bolts in frames, and to avoid riveting en- 
| tirely. All of the details mentioned are such as to cause 


cleaned from the side of the fire-box, etc. 
| Unless ‘ Springfield” gives more proof of the advantages 
claimed for the ‘ Eddy” engine than he has done, railway 
;managers will hardly consent to throw away their pres- 
| ent types of engines to adopt the ‘* Eddy.” “w.” 





Fes. 17, 1879. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

I get a great deal of valuable information weekly from 
your columns, and read with care most, if not all, the arti- 
cles that appear from time to time, on improvements in de- 

|sign and economy in operating the modern locomotive. 


The machines were built at | of this class, in a trial with a ‘*‘ Mogul” had drawn the same | Being aware that, with all the improvements that have been 


the Pottstown shops, and have been used ever since by track | train with $600.11 worth of fuel, while the cost of fuel for | made, the locomotive of to-day is still a wasteful machine, 


bosses. They have 48-in. drivers, 18-in. truck-wheels, and | 


weigh 360 Ibs. ? will carry three persons, and can make 8 | 


the *‘ Mogul” was $790.54. 
The “scientific public,” judging from another statement 


that leads ne to make some reflections on Springfield's arti- 
| cle, in your last number, He starts off with what appears to 


miles an hour without much exertion. The only difference | in regard to the ** Mogul” (that is, that ‘‘ changing the ports | him to be an admitted fact: the Springfield’s engines 


between the “lever” and ‘* quadricycle” is the position of the | 
fulcrum. 

fulcrvms in the centre. The spokes of the wheels of the lever 
are made of iron pipe; on the quadricycle they are made of | 
wood. In 1868 M. W. Baldwin & Co. built and shipped six | 


to 10 in. =« 114 in. has diminished her expenses six cents per 


The lever fulerums at one end; the quadricycle | mile”), would be liable to think that possibly the ‘* Mogul” | economy in the consumption of fuel, and that these 


was not a very good engine, and that todo the work for 
some 22 per cent. less was not so great a feat after all. 
Again there cannot be any justice in charging the ‘‘ Eddy” 


have marked superiority, both as regards tractive force and 

points 
| were generally understood, because they beat two engines 
| of other builders, which, it will be safe to say, were away 
| from the fostering care of designer and builder. He then 


for Cuba and Panama; those sent to Panama were to be used | engine $6.80 per ton for fuel, and the Mogul $7.02 per ton | gives a detailed statement of the general dimensions of what 


on the Panama Railroad. 
adelphia & Reading lever known as ‘‘ Old Grimes,” that used 


They were copied from the -Phil- | in the same trial. 


Concerning the third advantage claimed, as this is sup- 


he is pleased to term “two monster freight engines of 40 
| tons weight,” which is two tons less than several of the pas- 


to run ahead of passenger trains from Broad and Callowhill | ported only by the expectation of what Mr. Dudley’s dyno- | senger engines weigh on a road less than two hundred miles 


streets to Fairmount Park, to 
give warning at the street- 
crossings. So you see, Mr. 
Editor, ‘‘ there is nothing new 
under the sun.” Hoping you 
will find room for this sketch 
in your much-read paper, I am 
Very sincerely yours, 
STusB BRass. 

The Latest Fraud with 
Letter-Heads. 





CuIcaGo, Ill, Feb. 19, 1879. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RaIL- 

ROAD GAZETTE: 

Frequent circulars from the 
officers of railread companies 
give notice of frauds upon 
them by counterfeits of letter 
heads and office stamps, used 
in making applications for 
passes. 

Another fraud of this kind 
is found alarmingly prevalent 
in the use of similar counter- 
feits for letters recommending 











men who have not been in any 
railroad emplov, as old brake- 
men or freight conductors or 
some other kind of employés. 

Iam informed that such a 
letter successfully imposes 
upon a kind-hearted passenger 
conductor, who swallows the 
appeal of the swindler and 
carries him over a division or 
two, fully believing him to be 
an impecunious railroad man. 
In such cases, not only the 
railroad company but the conductor is swindled; and, having 
discovered this trick, | give notice to other railroad men 
that they may be on the lookout. 

A letter, or a name signed to a letter of recommendation, 
even if it appears to be stamped with an official stamp, is of 
no sort of value unless the hand-writing is familiar. I have 
seen several specimens that would deceive anybody, except 
he knew the hand-writing ef the persons by whom they pur- 
port to have been signed. I. OPENER. 
























The Boston & Albany Engine. 


To THe Eprror OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I see in your issue of the 14th instant a letter from one 
signing himself ‘* Springfield.” giving a description of en- 
gines being constructed by the Boston®& Albany Railroad 
under the direction of Mr. Eddy, Master Mechanic at Spring- 
field. As this letter was evidently written to invite criti- | 
cism of the special points in the construction of the engines 
in question, I venture to disagree with some of the views ex- 
pressed sherein. 

The distinctive features of these engines, if I understand 
them rightly, are: 

First—A very wide and short fire-box. 

Second— Straight boilers, without domes or ‘‘ wagon-tops.” 

Third—Very small steam-ports in cylinders. 

Fourth—Very large cylinders in proportion to the weight 
on the driving wheels. 





Fifth—Greater weight per driving wheel than is usually | 
allowed. 

The advantages claimed for this engine are: 

First-—Low cost of maintenance 

Second—Kconomy in the use of fuel. 

Third—Greater tractive force than is obtained by any 
other methods, with no greater damage to the track. 


HAND CAR USED ON PHILADELPHIA 
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from Springfield. He says 
the big “economical” point 
seems to be the small ports, or, 
as we call it, the short ports, 
We will take the Tennessee’s 
figures, and see if there is not 
some bigger economical point 
than the short ports. Her di- 
mensions are; Diameter of 
cylinder, 18%4 in., the area of 
which is 276 square inches ; 
stroke, 28 in.; driving-wheels, 
55 in. The valves have  out- 
side lap, and, if I understand 
him correctly, about 4 inch 
lead on exhaust, The throttle 
port is given as 6 11¢ in., 
which gives an opening of 9 
square inches, or less than half 























the diameter of the cylinder, 
Now, what I want to know is, 
Where is the economy of con- 
tracting a 6-in, dry-pipe with 
an area of 2814 in. at the dis- 
charge end to9in.? Is it to 
be understood that the average 
pressure is greater after being 
wire-drawn through the first 
contracted passage—that the 
pressure is raised still higher 
by passing through ports 
whose average opening when 
working with an ordinary 
train will not exceed 1 inch 
by 8 or ¥Y in length‘ If 
this constant reduction of 














graph is going to show, and if (as was shown by other let- 
ters, evidently emanating from the pen of ‘“ Springfield,” 
which went the rounds of the press some time ago), the 
18,000 lbs. tension was obtained by the use of sand on a 
dry rail, and from 12,000 to 13,000 Ibs. tension was the re- 
sult obtained under the ordinary working of the engine, we 
may expect that with the use of emery instead of sand, the 
tension will fully come up to “ Springfield’s” expectations. 

Probably after a few years’ tria! the 13,000 lbs, on each 
wheel will begin to show their effect in a higher cost for road- 
bed expenses, especially if many more engines are built on 
the same plan as the ‘ Florida ” and *‘ Tennessee.” 

In regard to economy in the consumption of fuel, yuch de 
pends on the men who run and fire the engines, and it is not 
a fair trial to select one or two engines of a class with which 
to make a trial that is to decide which class is to be adopted 


as a standard, especially if one is a waif and the other the | 


petted offspring of those conducting the trial. 

Upon one of our most prominent railways where engines 
with the widest fire-boxes were in use—fire-boxes which av- 
eraged from 42 in. to 48 in. in width—engines of the ‘‘ Con 
solidation type, with fire-boxes only 3% in. wide by 110 in. 
long, were placed in service, running the rounds on all 
freight trains, with the engines having the wide fire-boxes, 
and the official reports of the road show that the car mileage 
made by the ‘‘ Consolidation ” engines was from 30 to 38 per 
cent, greater per pound of coal consumed than that made by 


| the standard eight-wheeled engines with the wide fire-boxes. 


One thing in Mr. Eddy’s practice will probably account 
for the good results claimed to have been obtained, namely 
the large amount of cylinder capacity in proportion to the 
weight on the driving-wheels, which enables him to get the 
full adhesive value of his engine, at a very short cut-off. 

But as no statistics are given beyond the statement that 
‘the monthly report tables show a saving of two cents per 
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port-opening is the “big 
thing” which is claimed, 
why not make a_ bigger 


economical point by making the ports 4!¢ in. long, and do 
away with long and heavy valves and connections‘ If these 
ports are what are claimed for them, it upséts one of the first 
principles of mechanics—that the larger the opening the 
greater the volume that can be admitted in the same length 
of time. But, to be practical about the matter, if there is 
the great excess of power which Springfield claims, 1 think 
he is looking in the wrong place for it. If he will take the 
area of the pistons and the long leverage, to say nothing of 
the economy of the expansion with the 28-in, stroke, and the 
| great amount of inside lap which he must have, if I under- 
stand his figures, and will take one of the balanced throttle- 
valves with double openings, which are used on many roads 
with openings equal to the area of the dry-pipe, he can put 
his throttle in the dome and lengthen his ports to 16 in. or 
more, with as good, if riot better results, which can be de- 
termined by Dynagraph Engineer Dudley, when he will not 
| have to stand holding the sand-lever to keep the monster to 
the frosty rails, as at this season. A READER, 


What Safety Chains Have Done. 


To THE EpiToR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Much has been said about safety chains connecting body 
and trucks of freight cars; the railway companies who use 
them, it isto be supposed, will advocate their use, and to tell 
your readers that they are useful at times, | will state some 
facts as they occurred on this line. 

On the 16th of January, 1879, a train of thirty odd cars 
loaded with stock passed the trackmen, and, as it passed, 
one of the men noticed a wheel gone from one end of an 
axle under one of the stock cars. The men hastened to the 
first station and telegraphed to Hamburgh to stop that 
train ; the train was stopped at Hamburgh, to discover one 


wheel gone entirely. The whee! had split in two parts and 

















was thrown out. It was found five anda half miles west 
of Hamburgh. The axle from which the wheel was gone 
was running cool and good in the box, the box being held in 
position by the safety chains. To this incident there is a 
moral: Give the trackmen orders to watch the trucks of 
every train that passes them. 

On the 31st of January, 1879, a freight train was pro- 
ceeding west on this line, when a suspension hanger in the 
swing-motion truck broke under the first car in the train, 
and the bolster fell to the ground. The second and third 
were Boston & Albany cars, and, not having any truck 
plank below the axle, the bolster broke the brake-beams 
under these cars; the fourth was a Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern car with a truck plank across connecting the two 
side frames ; this being below the axle, the fallen bolster 
struck it toward one end, lifting that end of the truck with 
one pair of wheels off the track, and was thrown out from 
between the rails, The safety chains held that pair of 
wheels that were off the track close to the rails and also pre- 
vented the other pair of wheels in that truck from getting 
off the rails. This occurred about one and a half miles 
from the station where this train stopped. There is every 
reason to suppose that had the regular stopping-place of 
this train been farther than a mile and a half from where 
the bolster dropped, the train would have made the distance 
before such condition was discovered. 

Swing-motion trucks under a car ure valuable, but should 
be kept in good condition. Joun Kinsy. 





The Paris Exhibition—France—Electricity in Rail- 
road Engineering Continued. 


(Continued from page 95.) 
To THE Epitor oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 
Between. the principal ssmaphore posts, in places where 
the approach of a train ought to be announced—for instance, 
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on level crossings— an apparatus like that shown in fig. 12 
can be easily introduced in the system, which by the fall of 
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ture of a train from the antecedent post; as soon as the 
train has passed this intermediate post, the guard moves the 
signal back again to the former position. 

Fig. 13 represents the various relative positions between 
the signals and trains on a double-track road. 

Should it be required that the signals in their normal po- 
sition should shew danger, this can be accomplished by 
equalizing the arms with counter-weights, and by liberating, 
through the current from the subsequent post, not the arms, 
but certain levers, which lock the arms; the arms would 
then still remain horizontal and could be placed vertically 
by hand, by the attendant, when a train approached; they | 
could not be moved, however, until the levers had first been | 
liberated. Various other dispositions can also be effected to 
suit different ways of working the block system. 

It may happen that on special occasions a great number of 
trains must be dispatched in a comparatively short time; 
the block sections, which divide the line, ought then be short- 
ened, and new, temporary signal-posts, in addition to the 
permanent posts, be introduced. The Northern Railroad bas 
adopted for this purpose a system of double electric bells, 
with loud and with deep tones, which are placed with Lat- 
teries at the temporary posts. The loud bells are substi 
tutes for the large semaphore-arms, and the deep-toned bells 
for the small arms. At the passage of a train the attendant 
manipulates on two buttons, producing the stoppage of the 
deep-toned bel] which announced a train and the opening of | 
the section at the antecedent post, and, at the same time, the 
ringing of the loud bell, announcing the departure of the 
train to the subsequent post. 

To have, however, these temporary posts answer all 
the requirements which have been set forth for the electro 
semaphores, a new apparatus has been devised, of sim- 
ple construction and smaller proportions, giving the same 
effects, excepting the announcement of the signal produced 
at the neighboring station. This apparatus is illustrated in 
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fig. 14. The two large and small arms are moved in posi- 
tion to be attracted by the magnets directly by hand, with- 
out the intervention of the apparatus; and the circuit-closer 
is Mr. Lartigue’s new invention, which, being simple and yet | 
producing various desired effects, has found several applica- 
tions in the manipulation of the signals and switches. In 
the present case it is a box closed on all sides, of a non-con- 
ducting material; a partition divides the box into two com- 
partments, both partly filled with mercury ; in the two 
compartments are inserted the ends of the conducting wires, 
projecting a few millimetres on the inside; the box is 
pivoted and kept horizontal by counter-poising it, in which 
position there is no communication between the two wires; 
but should its equilibrium be destroyed a current will be es- 
tablished. The apparatus consists of: 

Two large arms, A A and B B, pivoted on shafts which 
carry also two levers, L and M; each lever is 
solidly jointed with the respective arm, and has on its end 
a soft iron pallet which comes in contact with the poles of | 
one of the two Hughes electro-magnets, H, H’; the levers | 
are also provided with fingers, Q and R, which, moving 
from one position to the other, strike and destroy the equili- | 
brium of the respective mercurial circuit-closers, C, C’ +] 
two small arms, a and b, with the soft iron pallets, which | 
come in contact with the Hughes’ electro-magnets, A, h’, 
attached to them directly ; and'two fingers, g and r, which 
move two circuit-closers, eand c’. A battery, P, is placed at | 
the bottom: The apparatus, being small, is easily transport- | 
able and can be attached to a telegraph post. 

The electro-semaphores for the single-track road differ but | 
little from those just described, they having to fulfill all the | 
above enumerated conditions of the programme, including 











its arm and a stroke on the bell would announce the depar- 





the sixth, which does not concern-a double-track road: It| 
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is necessary, in the present case, that the block section, hav- 
ing a train on it, should be closed for all other trains 
at both ends; and, besides, it is important that the 
attendants may not be able to send any new sig- 
nals during the time that the section is blocked, other- 
erwise a confusion may ensue. To accomplish this, a sema- 
phore like that shown in fig. 15 is made, which differs from 
the other in the following particulars: The two lower arms 
are of the same shape and size as the upper arms; they are 
no longer signals to be observed by the attendants, but by 
the train-men; their mechanical action is just the same as 
that of the lower arms of the semaphore for the double 
track, although, when attracted, their position is pendant, 
while there they stood vertically up, this being accomplished 
simply by eounter-balancing them. 

The two lower arms when in horizontal position interlock 
the upper arms, which thus cannot be moved until the for- 
mer are placed vertically. This is accomplished by intro- 
dusing a latch, W, in the arrangement of the mechanisnr 
giving the audible signal, when a semaphore-arm is liberated. 
as shown in fig. 16. On the shaft of the lever qg, which is: 
articulated with the rod of the lower arm, isacam which 
moves the tail of the latch W ; the latch sets against a rachet. 
of the shaft of the lever (, which is articulated with the rod 
of the upper arm. This happens when the lower arm is ina 
horizontal position, and as long as it remains such, the upper 
arm is locked. The tail by its weight will move the latter 
out of the rachet, when the cam admits of it. 

The lighting of this semaphore for the night is effected by 
one lamp, which is placed at the height of the lower arms 
only. Screens with red glasses, moved by the rods of the 


| upper arms, are placed before the lamp, when these arms 


are horizontal, There is alsoa difference in the electrical 
communications between this and the semaphore for the 
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Fig. 16. 


double track, namely, the commutator K (fig. 2) of the ap 
| paratus No. 1 is used here in the manipulation of signals, to 


send a negative current tothe apparatus No. 2 at the neigh- 
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boring post. The target V does not announce the reception | are interlocked with each other, so that only one of them and violent struggle has bred a multitude of inequitable dis- 


of a signal, but the arrival of a train at the end of the sec- 
tion, in the apparatus No. 1; and announces that a train is 
on line in the apparatus No. 2. . } 
The manipulation of signals on a single-track railroad, | 
equipped with the electro-semaphores, will be as follows: | 
The road is divided into sections by signal posts, A, B, C. | 
The upper semaphore-arms, in their normal position—that is, | 
when no train is on the road—are horizontal, at danger, and | 
are held fast by the magnet in this position ; the lower | 
semaphore-arms are vertical and also held fast in this | 
position by the magnet. (The arms of the double-track | 
semaphores are locked in the same positions, as has been ex- | 
plained.) Should a train at A have to enter the A B section, | 
the attendant, not being able to lower the upper arm, | 
manipulates the commutator K of the apparatus No, 1, send- | 
ing a negative current to the apparatus No. 2 at B, liberating | 
thus the lower semaphore arm at B, which closes the section | 
for trains in the direction B A ; the lower arm, when hori- | 
zontal, interlocks the upper arm in the same position. The | 
blocking of the section at B is thus secured at first ; then the 
opening of the same section at A comes next, which is | 
accomplished by a current sent automatically from 
the apparatus No. 2 at B to the apparatus No. 
1 at A, effected by the movement of the lower 
semaphore-arm at B. As soon as the train leaves A, the 
attendant places the upper arm at danger, and by 
this movement sends a current to B, which announces there 
the departure of the train, by means of the target V and a 
stroke on the bell of the apparatus No. 2. Until the train 
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Fig. 17. 


arrives at B, no modification of the signals can be effected; 
but after it has arrived there the agent lowers the lower sem- ' 
apuore-arm (which blocked the section in the direction B A), 
sending thus a current to A, which announces there the ar- 
rival of the train, by means of the target V and a stroke on | 
the bell of the apparatus No. 1; the upper arm at B will be- | 
come unlocked by the declination of the lower arm. The 
blocking of the following sections, as the train advances, is | 
manipulated in the same manner. } 
It may occur that both attendants may simultaneously 
manipulate the signals to admit trains at both ends of the | 
same section, in the opposite directions ; they would simply | 
cause the blocking of 1t at both ends, and then, exchanging 
conventional messages by means of the commutator K of | 
the apparatus No, 2, open the section for one of the trains. | 
But should the attendant let down the lower arm before the 
train had arrived at his post, and thus signal its arrival | 
while the train was still on the section, a collision would be 
prevented by introducing between the posts at tke ends of 
the section intermediate posts. selecting for thiem such’, 
places as have already guards employed there ; for instance, 
important level crossings. The intermediate posts have two | 


arms, which, in a horizontal position, are attracted by | boo! 


Hughes magnets. The first current, like that sent from 4 | 
to B, only increases the attractive power of the mag-| 
nets, producing no effect on the signals of the | 
intermediate posts ; but the returning current from B to A 
will liberate one of the arms, which descends, and this is ac- 
companied by a stroke on a bell. The guard sets the hori- | 
zontal arm again after the train has passed, The two arms | 


| electro-semaphores, as improved by its engineers, Messrs. 


can be let down at the same time; and if two trains were | 
sent on the same section in opposite directions, one of them 

would thus be stopped by the intermediate post. Both of 

the bells, at the intermediate post, would, however, be 

struck, and warn the guards of the danger. 

Fig 17 represents the relative positions of trains and sig- 
nals on a single-track road. 

Distant signals can be operated simultaneously with the | 
electro-semaphores, by joining them with the cranks B of 
the apparatus, by means of levers and wires. (Wires are 
considerably used for such purposes on the continent of 
Europe, instead of rods or pipes.) 

Interlocking between the electro-semaphores and switches 
can easily be effected. 

The electro-semaphores can also be worked automatically, 
without attendants, the inventors having a special arrange- | 
ment invented for this purpose; but, as yet, the French en- 
gineers are not favorably inclined toward the use of them. 

Electro-semaphores such as have been described have been 
used on the Northern Railroad in France since 1874, on the 
double-track line between Saint-Denis and Creil, being a 


| distance of 80.66 miles. The distances between the posts, 
| of which there are twelve, vary from 0.65 to 8.78 miles; 


they were placed so irregularly in order to employ only the 
guards, already on duty at these places, to attend to them. 
Many observations which were made convince the writer 
that all the advantages expected from the introduction of 
electro-semaphores have been realized. On one occasion 
seventeen trains, carrying 8,400 passengers, were dispatched 


| over a distance of 25.42 miles, the time from the departure | 
| of the first until the arrival of the last train being 129 | 


minutes. 
The Paris & Orleans Railroad Company has adopted the | 


Heurteaux and Guillot. The object of the improvement is | 
to protect the signals from being unduiy liberated from the 
action of the magnets by lightning. It consists of an ar- 
rangement such that when a train occupies a’ section, and 


| the upper arm of one post and the lower arm of another are | 


horizontal, a positive current is sent from the apparatus No, 
2 of one post to the apparatus No. 1 of the other, which only | 
increases the power of the magnet. Should, now, in this 
condition, the upper arm be liberated by any cause, an alarin 
bell would be rung at each of the two posts, and thus warn 


| the attendants of the unduly opened section; they would | 


then communicate with each other, and set the signals right | 


| again. 


There is, however, little probability that the signals would 
be moved by a stroke of lightning. Experience does not 
give, as yet, any evidence of it, it being necessary that the | 
direction and the strength of the current should be deter- 
mined, to accomplish this. 

The theory, cost of introduction and of maintenance, tables 
of observations, etc., have been very minutely described in 


| the Annales des Mines, for September-October, 1877, by Mr. | 


M. F. Clérault, mining engineer; and their modification, as | 
adopted by the Paris & Orleans Railroad Company, hasbeen | 
described, in the same journal, by Mr. M. R. Leiller, mining | 


| engineer. 


The electro-semaphores are patented iu the United States, 





The Railway Delusion of Wholesale and Retail. 


We recently expressed the belief that a national law 
which shall compel railways to make public all matters per- | 
taining to their compensation for all descriptions of service | 
is an essential preliminary to any effective attempt at learn- 
ing to what extent, if any, national regulation of railway 
transportation shall be required or permitted. No expert, 
however familiar with the general subject, can hope to drag 
to light those discriminations which all who have been con- 
cerned in them are so bent on, and have grown so wonder- 
fully ingenious and skillful in concealing, unless assisted by 
a law not limited by state lines, pot capable of long success- 
ful evasion, and provided with penalties that will carry 
more terror to official respectability than mere money fines, | 
which the corporation will pay. To be effective the penalties 
must reach the persons and purses of offending individuals, 
as well as the coffers of the companies. 

The same act should be so framed as to prevent further ill- 
effects from the wholesale and retail delusion, which has 
already done great harm to the country at large, and tothe 
railways themselves. The justification for this interference 
is to be found in the history of the rise and development of 
our railway system. We needed railways, and we got them in 
any way we could, City, county, state and national govern- 
ment means have been joined pell-mell with individual 
purses, poor and rich; while foreign coffers have been tap- | 
ped by golden promises, and every sort of device which 
could coax or seduce money or labor into the creation of our 
railways has been resorted to. It is a curious and wonderful 
history. Such amass of eager incompetents as have been 
selected to manage the “enterprises” projected in every 
locality—boards who knew nothing of the business, aud who | 
were selected chiefly for their supposed influence in com- | 
manding money; presidents who do not differ in quality 
from their boards ; engineers who, if skilled at all, were, as a 
rule, only skillful in the technique of their profession and 
were unfitted to adapt investment Cost to the expected 
traffic. The result of such mad energy has been truly 
American. First we have the railroads; they are here, all 
alive, all useful, all improving. Next we have had almost 
universal railway bankruptcy. In the complete list of our 
railways now built there is scarcely one which has from the 
beginning, and continously, paid a fair interest on its entire 

com. Many of them have passed through a legal re- 
adjustment, which has reconciled their capital account with 
the trade-contributing power of their territory by the pain- 
ful process of obliterating most of the former from their 
Amid all this, however, we have been receiving an 
education ; some sort of system and wuch good knowledge 
have been already evolved, and the process is going on with 
great rapidity. The costliness of the roads has prompted 
their managers to seek in every quarter for a commensurate 
revenue. [thas been sought from trade in regions naturally 
tributary, and in regions altogether the reverse: it has been | 
sought by exacting bigh charges on traffic which no rival 
road had access to, and by every sort of open and surrepti- 
tious tariff reductions were competition existed, This crude 


criminations between localities and between wee pe pe it 
has yielded to the country one useful result whic never 
be lost: it has trained transporters in the art of va sane 

t movements with almost inconceivable cheapness. [t 

also given an impetus to anothe® important movement 
which will never vom 9 until ics perfect work shall have been 
accomplished: the movement, namely, toward unity and 
simplicity in the operations of our vast net-work of com- 


' paratively little railways The shapes which this impulse 


ave hitherto taken are some of them extremely undesirable ; 
such, for instance, as the accretion under one control of 
many roads. It will be better for the country and better 
for the companies when for this method of effecting unity 
and control ing traffic is substituted an efficient national law, 

At present the drift of public sentiment, and perhaps the 
convictions of competent students, point toa union of the 
two agencies, government and combinations of individuals, 
as better fitted to perform the great task of transportation 
than either by itself. The share which the government 
should take, it is pretty well settled, should never be that of 
operating management, and rarely that of an investor or 
owner. Xt must lend its sovereignty to secure the land 


| whereon the road shall be built, and it must endow the com- 


bination or corporation with suitable and sufficient powers, 
Thus far all parties are substantially agreed. The convic- 
tion is also growing that the national government must so , 
far join in the work as to give substantial operating unity 
to what is now in many ee a disjointed and contentious 
aggregation, and to prescribe such bases for the conduct of 
the service as shall insure substantial equity to all localities 
and to all persons. It must begin by fixing an equitable 
limit to the wholesale rate. It 1s a judicious and well-founded 
commercial doctrine that transactions of large volume can 
be wisely made at a much less profit per y ! given unit than 
should be expected on petty dealings. But in the application 
of this law there are two unwise extremes of either regard- 
ing it too little or applying it too extensively. The latter is 
just now much in vogue on railways, and has developed some 
grave evils—serious social disorders and business disaster to 
numbers of thrifty and enterpising people. 

it is probable most transporters would promptly name 

the car-load as the proper limit of the wholesale rate. Omit- 
ting any reference to distance, itis a very natural unit or 
line of division. The expense of moving a half-loaded car 
wractically differs but little from that of moving one fully 
ceded. It is also true that there is very little difference in 
the cost of moving a full or half train of cars, and that the 
full train of cars entails the minimum expense per ton, But 
it is seldom that a single shipper can furnish a full train at 
regular periods and, when such is the case, that very power 
gives him a dangerous control over the income of the road. 
Fuli and regular trains will more surely follow a ee 
which creates a multitude of moderate shippers, as will 
always be the case when the conditions for creating trade 
exist, and the transporter adopts the car-load as the only 
unit for wholesale rates. Shipments less than a car-load are 
more costly to the carrier per unit of weight than larger 
ones. Higher or retail rates can justly be applied to them, 
and will not improperly burden the public. 

Ifa manufactory of carpets had several valuable cus- 
tomers, who each purchased a good line annually, its man- 
ager would not look with favor upon a proposition from one 
of the number so to reduce prices to him as to enable him 
eventually to drive the others fromthe field, He would natu- 
rally ask whether the total purchases would be then increased ; 
if not, what object there could be in such a step. It would 
help the customer—that would be evident; but how would it 
serve the maker ¢ ‘True, one man would then buy as much 
as six, and his trade being six times larger than any other 
person’s had ever been, he should, according to some cur- 
rent railway practice, be given a wholesale rate. If a 
wholesale price is to be based simply on the element of quan- 
tity, then the supposed single buyer should have the de- 
sired concession ; pot if other elements i erly enter into 
the question those elements shoul nave their due 
consideration and influence, A seller who reduces his price 
per unit does so chiefly because he is reasonably eertain 
thereby to increase his total profits in any given period of 
time; or, to put itina different shape, not only his total 
business, but his total profits in a month, or a year, or a de- 
cade, should be greater than they would have been under the 
policy of a smaller trade with a larger profit per unit. More 
over, if he is a prudent man, he will wish to guard carefully 
against the probability of finding his own business drift into 
the control of any single wholesale customer, Any one who, 
when making wholesale rates, disregards these two impor- 
tant matters is building his business house on a sandy foun- 
dation, and it will certainly come to harm. 

The unwise use of wholesale rates is peculiarly injurious to 

a railway. The probabilities of a foolish resort to it are 
much greater when the ability to employ it, instead of being 
vested, as in the supposed case of the manufacturer, solely 
with the watchful, well-trained and alert proprietor, is placed 
in the hands of a single officer, frequently possessed of little 
commercial experience, not interested beyond his salary, 
and wielding the power inherent in an investment of mil- 
lions almost without any practical supervision by its actual 
owners. The evil effects of any such folly are multiplied to 
a railway by as many times as the sources of its revenue 
are varied, The carpet-maker, whatever he may do, has 
but one fountain of protit to be damaged, and that is the gain 
on the carpet the may sell. Buta railway company which 
by a well-known, uniform, equitable, and apparently assurec 
policy, has attracted many forms of industry to the line of- 
its road, carries not only their products but the pooate con 
nected with them, and all the’ material which those people 
use. Should it reverse that policy, and, by employing the 
destructive power of discriminating rates, concentrate into a 
few hands the control of any one of its large tributary in- 
dustries, it will subject itself to the monopoly thus created, 
and blight everywhere within its influence the chief portions 
of the incidental traflic which 1ts juster course had brought 
into being. Perhaps the most striking instance of this which 
Am+rica has yet seen was described ina recent address of the 
xetroleum-producers to the Governor of Pennsylvania. 
lear small refineries formerly lined the railways along the 
valleys of the Allegheny River and its tributaries, Under 
equal rates of rail carriage they enjoyed a moderate pros- 
perity on small profits. They have mainly disappeared; the 
works have been dismantled; the owners are bankrupt; the 
laborers and all dependent upon them are gone, They have 
given way to one huge concern, whose factories are chiefly 
elsewhere, whose annual net revenues are computed by 
millions, and who can dictate not only what rates the railways 
may charge, but what proportion thereof they themselves 
shall receive ; 

It is remarkable that in the case of the oil-traftic the real 
object of the roads was totally foreign to all questions prop 
erly involved in the consideration of wholesale and retail] 
rates. That object was combination. They had fought over 
the oil-trade, as over every other sort of traffic, to the point 
of mutual ruin: and their contests bad been ingeniously 
stimulated by the very party which aspired to the profitable 
réle of peacemaker, and finally secured it. Its method way 
sot apportion its own shipments among the competine 
roads as substantially to assure to each a previously agreed 
percentage of the whole oil movement, Its price for thi 
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service was a secretly paid share of the liberal rates which | 
the roads were thus enabled to charge—a share which has 
ranged from one-fourth to ey | in excess of one-half. | 
Armed with the power of monstrous discrimi- 
nation, it at once ente J: pg acourse avowedly designed 
to destroy or acquire eli property e ed in the same 
business as itself. Inthe execution of this purpose it has 
been painfully successful. The effects of the 
whole procedure are slowly coming to light through inves- 
tigations now making by Congress, and under the poe ger 
of the Supreme Court and other authorities of the state of 
Pennsylvania, They fully account for the well-restrained 
but bitter and temper of the oil regions in the same 
state, —_ has at —— penahen “e commnnnee 
stage, when, despairing justice ug regular 
tribunals of law, a rude omer issnatched from unjust power 
by a spasm of destruction and terror.—The Nation, Feb, 20. 





Verderber’s Locomotive Boilers. 


Stefan Verderber, which we find also translated in Hnyi- 


neering. A subsequent issue of the Austrian paper states | 
that Mr. Verderber has taken out a patent for his arrange- 


ment in Austria. We copy from the Kngineering as fol- 
lows ; 


We have received from Mr. Verderber, the inspector-in- | 
some very interest- | 


chief of the H ian State Railways 
ing particulars of the results he has obtained with a new 


construction of locomotive boiler of which we now publish | 


pn NEE ee 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


“2, Thetemperature of the burning gases diminishes dur- 
ing their progressive movement in the tubes, and therefore 
less heat will enter the boiler toward the smoke-box end. 

‘*8, Finally, and principally, the deficient heating pe. 
bility of the boiler-tubes is accounted for by the fact that 
nearly 50 per cent. of the available heat is a bed by the 
fire-box before the burning gases enter the boiler-tubes, in 
consequence of which they cannot possibly take up more 
heat. 

“* There is no reason at all why the tubes should—at equal 
temperature and density of the burning vaporate 
less water per square foot of surface than the fire-box; I had, 
therefore, no doubt whatever that, if the burning gases at 
their original temperature could be led into the boiler-tubes, 
they would receive the whole available heat, and conse- 

uently the tubular boiler would do as much work without 
the fire-box as with it—that is to say, the fire-bow, asa 


steam-yenerating part of the boiler, is superfluous, 


‘* Although the minute examination of the ‘results of the 
interesting experiments carried out by the French Chemin 


|de Fer du Nord regarding the evaporative capability of lo- 
The Austrian Railroad Journal has a paper from Mr. | 


comotive boilers published by M. Ch. Couche in his work, 
‘ Matériel Roulant et Exploitation Technique des Chemins 
de Fer,’ vol. iii., led me to the same conclusion, I hesitated 


to reconstruct a locomotive engine before my notion was | 


proved by an experiment to be correct, I therefore 
isolated the fire-box from the boiler of a 
by fitting to it plates covered with fire-clay. Figs. 1 
and 2, page 114, shows how the isolation was carried out. 
The plates were paneen ata distance of 60 to 70mm, from 
the copper fire-box, and the intervening space was di- 
vided into two parts. by means of adiaphragm ab. The 
cold air entered through the conical opening ¢ into the space 


locomotive | 
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| 
| from the outside—as was the case with the isolating walls— 
| was not at all altered by the influence of the fire. 

‘The dispensability of the fire-box as a steam-generating 
| part of the boiler, and the durability of the fireproof mate- 
rial, having been clearly shown by the experiments with the 
isolating walls, the reconstruction of a locomotive was de- 
cided upon, and for this purpose our goods train locomotive 
No. 39 was chosen, this engine having three coupled axles 
and 86 tons adhesion weight, and its copper fire-box being 
defective and requiring renewal. The reconstruction was 
carried out as shown in igs. 8 and 4. The tube-plate was 
put on the end of the cylindrical boiler, so that the tubes re- 
mained of their original length; a casing of 9mm. plate was 

ushed into the outer fire-box casing for receiving the grate. 

e inner sides of this casing were covered with 30mm. to 
to 40mm, (1.2in. to 1.6 in.) of fire clay (chamotte), which 
was fastened to the plate by small riveted hooks. The po- 
sitions of the glass gauge, gauge-cocks, whistle, etc., had to 
be accommodated to the construction. 

** After the so reconstructed locomotive had done station 
service a few days without any complaint, a trial trip was 
carried out on Aug. 11, 1877. The train was composed of 
the locomotive, the tender and 37 empty goods-cars, and 
went with a speed of about 40 kiloms. (about 25 miles) per 
hour. The steam generation was normal, the same as with 
locomotives with common fire-boxes. 

“The train went from Budapest to Isaszegh (about 1714 
miles) without stopping; after the train had stopped at Isas- 
zegh about 10 minutes, the middle tubes began suddenly to 
Jeak and to such a degree that the water gushing out from 
between the tubes and their seats in the tube-plate extin- 
guished the fire. The locomotive, not being able to do any 
more service, was brought into the repairing shop. A very 


illustrations, The peculiar feature in this boiler, which has | and was led from there under the grate. The temperature | minute examination proved the tube-plate to be bent 
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been patented by Mr. Verderber, is that the heating surface | 
of the fire-box is dispensed with, there being employed, in | 
place of the ordinary tire-box, a combustion chamber lined 
with fire-proof material. The account of the experiments 
which led to the adoption of this system of construction can 
best. be given in Mr. Verderber’s own words as follows: 

‘On most lines of the Hungarian Government railways the 
feed-water is very bad, and forms large quantities of sedi- 
ment ; consequently the boilers of this company need more 
frequent and extensive repairs, particularly on their fire- 
boxes, than those of other companies having at their disposal 
a better kind of feed-water. Under these circumstances 
[I endeavored, as many other engineers have done before, to 
remove, or at least to lessen, this inconvenience caused by 
the failure of fire-boxes, Examining the investigations of 
others, I became convinced that only by abolishing the 
water-surrounded fire-boxes would there be a possibility of 
effecting a real remedy, and, in consequence, I tried to solve 
this problem, and contemplated the employment of a cylin- 
drical tubular boiler combined with a fore-fire of fire-proof 
material for receiving the fire-grate. 

‘The fact that the fire-box, with a moderate application 
of the blast-pipe, produces nearly 50 per cent, of the whole 
steam produced by the boiler, has led to the false notion 
that the cylindrical part of the boiler is not capable of pro- 
ducing the necessary quantity of steam without the aid of 
the fire-box. My observations, however, led me to another | 
conclusion. It first struck me why the heating surface of | 
the tubular boiler performs so little work in comparison with | 
the fire-box. The reasons for the small capability of the | 
boiler tubes in comparison with the fire-box are the follow- 


ing: 

‘1, The burnin only through rt of th 
— consequently the olaer part ie either ate or partly | 
out of action. 


VERDERBER’S LOCOMOTIVE BOILERS; 


Hungarian State Railroads. 


in the space between the fire-box and the fire-clay covered | 
plate was 300 deg. to 850 deg, Cels. (572 deg. to 662 deg. | 
Fahr.), while the locomotive stood still, and 70 deg. to 90 

deg. Cels. (158 deg. to 194 deg, Fahr.) while running, ac- 

cording to the speed, upon which the draught depended. 

The locomotive working with a pressure of 814 atmospheres, | 
the temperature in the space was, during work, about half 
of that of the copper fire-box sides, therefore not only was 

no heat given up to the boiler by the fire-box during work, 

but the fire-box even lost a part of its heat to the entering 
air. 

“The locomotive fitted out with this isolating plate-wall 
was a passenger engine, which took the trains between Bud- 
apest and Miskocz 10 weeks running. The result was found 
to be that 1 kilo. of coal evaporated the same quantity of 
water as before putting in the plate. Now, after the loco 
motive had been in service through 10 successive weeks, the 
isolating plate-walls inside the sides and crown of the fire-box 
were taken out, and upon the same line, with equal speeds 
and weights, the observations were continued, the result 


‘showing the same effect as regards the heating power 


of the coal. By means of these simple experiments, 
it was clearly shown that with the present dimen- 
sions of the cylindrical part of ‘the locomotive 
boiler, the fire-box as a_ steam-creating part can 


easily be dispensed with, If, therefore, some engineers pre- 
tend to have, or really should have gained favorable results 
by enlarging the direct heating surface—that is, the fire-box 
sides—then the increased capability of the boiler thus gained 
is not to be accounted for by the larger fire-box surface, but 
probably by the enlarging of the fire-grate, as in conse- 
quence of this larger quantities of coal have been consuthed. 

“The experiment with the isolating plate-walls also gave 


er guite or partly , information as to the durability of the fire-proof material in 
the fire-box. It was noticed that this material, if cooled | trials were made with the locomotive No. 19, of the same 












































inan §-shaped curve and about half of the tubes to be 
loose in their seats. As no other fault could be detected the 
tubes were riveted up and other trial trips were managed. 
During these the curve of the tube-plate remained unaltered, 
but the leaking of the tube seats always took place the same 
as at the first trial trip, after a long stoppage. 

** The reason for this leaking was as follows: The intervals 
between the tube holes of the tube-plate expanded, and as 
the ends of the tube-plate were not exposed to the fire and 
could not expand freely, the copper tube-plate was obliged 
to expand against the tube ends, which caused the tube seats 
to become smalier in diameter, in consequence of which the 
tube ends were compressed. When cooling down took 
place the holes got into their original size, which the tube 
ends did not, and of course the water rushed out as soon as 

‘the cooling occurred. Although these first trials did not 
show that a practical arrangement had been attained for 
general use, they clearly showed that the fire-box as a 
steam-generating part could be dispensed with, and I felt, 
therefore, justified in continuing with the experiments, 

“ To avoid the faults experienced in the locomotive No. 30 
during the first trials, I resolved to try the construction 
shown by Figs. 5 and 6. In this arrangement, as shown in 
Fig. 6, the cylindrical part of the tubular boiler reaches into 
the fire-room, the tube-plate is composed of two parts, and 
has a play for expansion both in the vertical and horizontal 
direction. With this system I had our locomotive No. 104 
fitted up, this being again a goods train locomotive with 
three coupled axles and an adhesion weight of 36 tons. 
After its reconstruction it was put to regular traffic, and 
ever since it has performed regular service. 

“*On purpose to obtain exact results about the perform- 
ance of the locomotive No. 104, very detailed experiments 
were carried out, and to get comparative results, parallel 
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TasLe SHowinc SumMARY or Resuuts as REGARDS CoaL CoNSUMPTION AND WATER CONSUMPTION OBTAINED FROM LOCOMOTIVES Nos, 








19 AND 104. 
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Locomotive No. 104 has a cylindrical tubular boiler with grate in front, inclosed im fire-brick box. 
nary fire-box. 


type with a common fire-box. An abstract of the results of | 
these trials is shown in the annexed table. For fuel coal 
from the 8. Tarjan mines was used,*this fuel belonging to 
the better sort of brown coal, 

‘The table enables a judgment to be formed of the capa- 
bility of the boiler without a fire-box as a steam-generating 
part. The summary shows that she locomotive No, 104 
evaporated 4.55 kilos. water per 1 kilo. of coal, whereas 
No. 19 evaporated 4,62 kilos., that is, 144 per cent. more, 
This difference is so trifling, that it could not be asserted 
whether it is to be accounted for by the construction, or else | 
by such incidents as will occur during trials like these, and 
the influence of which upon the results cannot be de- 
termined. 

“ The following points have been noticed during the work- 
ing of the locomotive No. : 

‘1. With equal consumptions of fuel the blast pipe must 
be throttled closer than with the common fire-box, because 
the burning gases in the isolated fore-fire have a much higher 
temperature than in the common fire-boxes surrounded with 
water. Concluding from the quantity of water evaporated 
by the common fire-box, the temperature in the isolated fore- 
fire might have been about 300° to 400° Cels. (540° to 720 
Fahr.) higher: therefore the volume of the burning gases en- 
tering the boiler tubes will be 30 to 40 per cent. larger than 
is the case with common fire-hoxes. 

“2. The settling of the solid ingredients of the feed-water, 
which takes place in the common locomotive boiler at the 
fire-box end, occurs in this case in about the 
hind third of the length of the tubular boiler, which 
shows that this part produces the steam, whereas, in 
common locomotive boilers, this is chiefly done by the 
fire-box. For this reason this part of the boiler must 
be kept clean, and it is advisable to omit a few tubes in 
the lower part, and to put washing plugs instead ; it has also 
proved very handy m practice to put_a man-hole {nto the 
lower part of the boiler, as shown in Figs. 2, 4 and 6, 

“3. The fire-box being omitted, the quantity of boiler 
water is consequently very much reduced, which causes the 
water-level to tall more quickly during work if no proper 
feeding takes place. Thiscan be prevented by an injector 
acting continually, and answering the average consumption | 
ot water, 

‘4. The fire-box is cased with plate, and the space of 
about 50mm, (2 in.) is stuffed with slag-wool; consequently 
the temperature of the casing-plate is muca lower than that | 
of a common locomotive. One may safely put his hand 
upon the casing-plate of the locomotive No, 104 while work- 
ing, which one could certainly not do on other locomotives. | 
This shows that less heat will be given up to the outside than 
is the case in locomotives with common fire-boxes. 

5. The locomotive No. 104 had at the beginning a plate- 
casing the same as locomotive No, 89 (figs, 1 and 2); afterward 
this casing was put away, and a common fire-brick lining | 
with arched roof was made (figs. 5 and 6), which has worked 
about five months, and wears very well. My apprehension | 
that the brick-work would suffer by the shaking of the 
engine has proved unfounded. The fire-clay-covered plate- 
casing has the advantage that steam will be sooner raised, 
because the coating of fire-clay (chamotte) 30 to 40mm. 
thick, will absorb less heat than the massive wall, but the 
plate-casing being more expensive, and apt to scatter down, 
a simple fire-brick lining is by all means preferable, 

‘For the locomotive engineer, the experiments above de- 
scribed will be of great interest, they showing that the fire- 
box as a steam generator can be dispensed with, and that 
the cylindrical part of the boiler is quite sufficient for this 
purpose ; that as for the steam generation, the ordinary di- 
mensions of the barrel are suflicient to contain tube surface 
to do the work if the heating surface of the fire-box is en- 
larged or reduced, It will also be of interest to technical * 
men to know that the fire-brick lining of the combustion- 
chamber stands perfectly well against the shaking of the 
locomotive as well as against the temperature of the fire-box 
and a fire-proof force ; fire is, qharelove. practically applic- 
able to locomotive boilers. 

* It must be left to further experience to decide whether 
these facts have in my system of construction been duly 
made use of, and it is to be desired that further experiments 
should be carried out by others, as the eminent qieundeaee 
of dispensing with the fire-boxes are quite undeniable. The 
difference of the cost between renewing a single cylindrical 
tubular boiler and a common locomotive boiler with a cop- 
per fire-box shows clearly the advantage. The cost for re- 
placing a new copper fire box amounts in large locomotives 
to from £250 to £300, whereas the reconstruction, accord- 
ing to my system, taking in calculation the value of the old 
copper material, does not cost quite £50.” 





The Inspection and Repairs of Freight Cars and 
the Safety of Train-Men. 


[Discussion at the February Meeting at the Rooms of the Master 
Car-Builders’ Association, Feb. 20, 1879. | 


The February meeting was held at the rooms on Thursday 
evening, Feb. 20, the subject for discussion being ‘* The In- 
Spection and Repairs of Freight Cars, in Connection with the 
Safety of Train-Men on Freight Trains.”* 

_ Mr. Leander Garey, President, was in the chair. In open- 
ing the meeting, and stating its object, he reverted to the 
change that had grown up in the work of inspection and re- 
pairs of freight cars in late years, through the system of in- 
terchanging cars, so that those of each road are now scattered 
all over the country, and consequently are far less subject to | 
careful inspection and keeping in order than when they were | 
in _Mmerely local use. Particularly in those respects upon | 


*Fora sortic I f b ry 
York Ped »» of the 


above report we are indebted to the New | 


3.227 


| the shocks, 


4.833 | 1.906 3 
| 


Locomotive No, 10 has an ordi- 


which the safety of the limbs and lives of the train hands de- | 
vend, there is reason to believe that information is lacking. | 
Wo get the views of the men who are most deeply interested | 
in this matter, the yard and train hands had been invited to | 
appear at this meeting and speak for themselves; but, un- | 
fortunately, they are, in this busy season, unable to do so, | 
Letters had, however, been received which would point out | 
some matters worthy of consideration. 

A number of letters were read which contained recom- 
mendations which no humane railroad manager should dis- 
regard. Mr. Kirby, the Master Car-Builder of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Railroad, suggested: 

“1. The steps placed at each end of freight cars, by which | 
the train-men climb to the top of the cars, should be made | 
secure, especially the step first from the end sill. At this 


’ step there should be an off-set or stop of some kind to pre- 


vent the foot from slipping off at the end. All the steps | 
should be firmly fastened to the car. Too often the screws | 
used for fastenings are driven to their heads with a hammer. | 
Inspectors should be enjoined of the importance of seeing‘ 
that these steps are secure. A good, strong step should be 
fastened to the side sill, and a handle above it at the two 
corners of the car adjacent to the steps, 

“2. The running-board should be not less than 18 in, 
wide. A wide running-board assists the train-men in get 
ting over their trains at night and ip slippery weather. 

“3. The draw-bars and their attachments, the brake- 
wheel, shaft, chains, etc., I will leave for some abler person 
to write about. L hope that that person will not fail to say 
what a mean thing a wrought-iron draw-bar is to couple 
into, especially when the mouth is just about large enough to 
receive the link.” 

Mr. KE. A, Cooper, Yard-Master of the Jeffersonville, Madi- 
son & Indianapolis Railroad at Indianapolis, wrote in sub- 
stance that the arrangement of draw-bars, but especially 
their uniform height from the track, was very important. 
He recommended ‘‘a good cast-iron pattern sufficiently 
strong to withstand any ordinary concussion, the sorings 
and carrying irons to be made sufliciently heavy to resist 
The dead-woods should be situated over the 
draw-bar and measure about 20 in. long and 6 in, thick, and 
be bolted solidly to the car sill.” 

Mr, Joseph Sanger, Yard-Master of the Indianapolis, Peru 
& Chicago Railroad, wrote and gave the following as some 
of the causes of accidents to yurd-men; 

“1. ‘The different heights of draw-bars.’ (The Master 
Car-Builders’ Association has done what it could to remedy 
that evil.) 

“2. ‘The insufficiency of follower-heads and springs.’ 
They should be of sufficient strength to stand a reasonable 
concussion in coupling cars. We havea great many men 
who have their fingers hurt by tMe spring not being stiff 
enough or the follower strong enough to prevent the draw- | 
bar from going back. 

“3. *The different kinds of draw-bars.’ There are 
almost as many kinds as there are railroads in the coun- 

& 


ay, * © 


‘*4. The dead-woods or blocks should be 2 ft. 6 in. long 
by 6or Sin, thick, bolted to the sill of the car above the 
draw-bar; are better than the square blocks 6 in. square, 
such as are used on the Union Line cars. 

‘5. The brake staff's should all be on the same side of the 
cars, right or left. [saw last month in Boston a brakeman 
on the New York & New England Railroad who had his 
hand mashed by two brake wheels coming together.” 


111 


Mr. Hopkins was introduced by the President as a gentle- 


man who had worked his way up from the ition o1 
‘‘doper” to that of Superintendent, and perhaps higher, and 
consequently one who was thoroughly on railroad 


affairs. Mr. Hopkins said that, having experienced them in 
his younger days, he necessarily remembered well and ful.y 
appreciated the dangers encountered by train hands. ‘l'heir 
work is am 4 perilous in the winter time, when the rv - 
ning-board is wet, icy or covered with snow, and a single slip 
or false step of the man hurying over that treacherors p. 

in the darkness wil] hur) him down to an instantaneous ai d 
horrible death, And he must not only run over the cars, bi t 
must jump from one to another, a distance of three or fo. r 
feet. Let his foot siip as he jumps, or as he alights, ard 
in a second he will be down between the cars and 
cut to pieces, The speaker at one time, while con 
ducting on the Erie road, had an excellent gang ot brasn- 
men, and while he was with them none of them were in- 
jured; but within a couple of years after he left, three of 


| them were killed while in performance of their duties. One, 


while disentangling a bell-cord, had to stand with his back 
toward the way the train was going, and while in that pos’- 
sion had his brains dashed out by striking a low bridge. The 


| others fell by accident between the cars and were crushec , 
| Not only should the cars be brought closer together, but the 


brake should, if possible, be guarded; and he thougar w 


| would be practicable to have an iron upright guard around 


which «a man might throw one arm while applying the brake, 
so that in case of the breaking of the brak« - ‘hain, or slipping - 
off of the brake-wheel—avccidents by no jeans infrequent— 
he might save himself from being precipitated between the 
moving cars, the almost inevitable consequence now of sucu 
an accident. As for the deaths and injuries suffered by men 
in the perilous work of coup ing cars, he believed every rail- 
road-man present had known some one whove life had been 
sacrificed in that way. Statistics gathered by him in 
{852 demonstrated that the proportion of men _ killed 
in that way on certain United States railroads was 
greater, to the number employed, than the proportion 
of officers and soldiers killed in the war, That which is 
wanted is a reliable standard draw-bar, one that is self- 
coupling or not at the will of the operative. But if we can- 


| not have that perfect protection against accident, let us at 


least adopt a uniform draw-bar, one that the men may all 
become accustomed to and expert in the use of, not a score 
of various kinds, each of which has its special dangers with 
which a man must become acquainted. If railroad officials 
would give any such care to protecting the lives of their em- 
ployés as they do to saving passengers or freight, two- 
thirds of the accidents that now occur might be avoided. 
But they do not even seem to remember that their men are 
human, sometimes. They should remember that a brake- 
man is worth nothing in the caboose, His post of duty is 
on the top of the train, where he is exposed to all the in- 
clemency of the weather, but where he must remain to be 
on the watch against possible dangers to the train. He often 
becomes so benumbed by cold that his hands lose feeling; 
he can only tell that he has a hold upon the brake by seeing 
that he has; his limbs are so stiff that if he slips be can do 
little or nothing to save himself from death, ot one man 
in fifty who does his duty properly as brakeman on a freight 
train through one of our inclement Northern winters, will 
escape permanent injury to the constitution from so doing. 

Mr. M. N. Forney expressed his indignation at the indif- 
ference and carelessness of railroad officials generally con- 
cerning the dangers to which train-men are exposed. He had 
seen some freight-cars out West with dead-woods but three 
inches thick, so that a man caught in coupling them would 
be mashed flat, and have a couple of bolt-heads toimpale him 
besides. The cars generally in use by the coal companies of 
Pennsylvania he characterized as perfect man-traps, seem- 
ingly almost devised to take human lives. That a step or 
hand-hold upon which a man’s life depended should be in- 
sufficiently fastened he regarded as a thing so atrocious that 
it should be punished by sending the guilty builder toa state 
prison, He suggested that it would be well to collect statis- 
tics of the number of men kiJled and injured on train service, 
and to make such information public from time to time, in 
order that, eventually, public indignation might force rail- 
road officials to a reform of these evils, 

The President remarked upon the usual imperfection of 
inspection of freight cars, Inspectors look to their running 
gear, draw attachments, and brakes, but seldom or never 
to dangerous ladders, loose brake-wheels, broken running- 
boards, or other things upon which merely the lives of 
brakemen depended. : 

Mr. Forney described and illustrated upon the black- 
board a device introduced on the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad freight cars, consisting of a bracket or lug 
cast on the draw bar to prevent it being compressed beyond 
a certain point, It was a thing, he thought, which would 
save men’s hands from the injuries often inflicted in un- 
coupling, and would save springs from being broken, 
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LOCOMOTIVE FIRE-BOXES WITHOUT WATER- 
SPACE 


If all the locomotive builders and master mechanics 
in this country who have not read the paper of Mr. 
Verderber, on another page, were asked whether it 
would be possible to make a successful and economical 
locomotive boiler without having a  water-space 
around the fire-box, probably there would be an 
almost unanimous negative reply ; and yet those who 
will read the description of Verderber’s locomotive 
boilers will find that thisis exactly what that engineer 
has done on the Hungarian State Railroads. The idea 
that a water-space all around the fire-box of a locomo- 
tive is an absolute necessity isone which, since Ste- 
phenson’s time, never seems to have occurred to any 
one to question until now, notwithstanding the fact 
that this portion of locomotive fire-boxes has been the 
most expensive and troublesome part of that machine to 
construct and maintain. An examination of the pub- 
lished reports of the Master Mechanics’ Association 
will show that ever since its first organization no sub- 
ject seems to have occupied so much of the attention 
of committees, and excited more interest in its dis- 
cussion than the question of fire-box construction. 
Western master mechanics especially have come to 
the meetings year after year, asking how the 
which attend the use of the impure | 
water of that region of the country could be over- | 
come, They have annually described and narrated | 
the trouble resulting from the cracking, the corrosion 
by pitting and channeling, and the wasting away of | 
plates in the fire-boxes. Every device has been tried 
that promised relief, and yet the evil has been only 
mitigated. Besides the failure of the side-plates, 
there was, and is, the difficulty of 
up the crown-sheet, which is the 
troublesome part of locomotive 


evils 


holding 
most 
construction. 


| 
1| before. 
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A great variety of devices for staying crown-sheets 
has been tried, and much ingenuity exercised in mak- 
ing them secure, and yet it is safe to say that very 
/much the largest proportion of explosions of boilers is 
| due to the failure of some of the fastenings of the 
crown-sheet, or of the portion of the boiler immediately 
over it, or else to the undue exposure to the action of 
heat, by reason of low water. 
| The news that a method has been provided of abol- 
ishing altogether the water-spaces and crown-sheets of 
| locomotive fire-boxes, with all their attending evils, 
should therefore be hailed with rejoicing by master 
mechanics and railroad men generally. It will, how- 


| ever, be a matter of surprise to most locomotive engi- 


neers who read carefully the reasons which led Mr. 
Verderber to make the deductions which he has pre- 


sented so clearly, that no one ever did the same thing | 
No one has ever seemed to raise the question | 


| whether it would be possible to dispense with the 
| water-spaces around locomotive fire-boxes, although 
| in a large class of stationary engines 
| not used; but the form of construction 
ed by the first inventors, or at least builders, 
of locomotives has been acquiesced in, just as the 
other inevitable ills of life are accepted. It will, there- 
fore, not be surprising if the conclusions of Mr. Ver- 
derber are at first received with general skepticism. 
Any one, however, who will read his paper will be 
struck with the modesty with which his views are pre- 
sented, and those who will give careful consideration 
to the reasons which he advances, and the experi- 
mental evidence which he has presented to confirm 
his theories, must, we think, be convinced of the ex- 
treme probability, if not certainty, that both his rea- 
soning and his conclusions are worthy of the most seri- 
ous consideration, and are entirely credible. If the re- 
sults which he has accomplished are confirmed by 
other experimenters, the consequences and advan- 
will be hard 

fact, reduce the loco- 
to a plain cylindrical 
from one end or 


tages resulting from this discovery 
fully. It will, in 


motive boiler 


to realize 
substantially 
form with tubes extending head 
with the crown- 
complicated and 
which must now be 


to the other, dispensing entirely 
sheet, crown-bars and all the 
expensive system of braces 
used to strengthen the boiler above the fire-box. The 
fire-box plates, with all the attending trouble, annoy- 
ance, expense, delay and danger which results from 
cracking, corrosion, channeling and other causes of 
failure, with the whole system of stay-bolts and the 
are so liable, will be en- 
tirely abolished. The outside shell of the fire-box, 


accidents to which they 


instead of being made of the best quality of boiler 
plate and flanged, riveted and caulked in the most ex- 
pensive way, may instead be made of the cheapest 
quality of iron plates amd the seams or attachments 
need not even be water-tight, because the only service 
which the shell must then perform will be to hold the 
fire-brick casing together. The duties of locomotive 
runners will be attended with much less responsibility 
than at present, because there will then be no danger of 
| burning the crown-sheet or other fire-box plaves, either 
lon account of low water er from foaming or other 
canses. The effects of expansion and contraction, 
now so disastrous to locomotive boilers, will be very 


exerted on a structure more simple in form, and in 
which the differences due to the effects of heat or cold 
can be provided for with less difficulty. 

It would not be hard to anticipate the objections 
which a certain class of men will make to using this 
kind of boijier. ‘* Why,” 
cent. or more of the water is now evaporated in the 
fire-box ; if, therefore, you dispense with that heating 


they 


surface, it will be impossible for the boiler to generate 
as much steam, or do it as economically, as it would 
with it.” 
Why does the fire-box evaporate so much more water 
relatively than the tube surface? In the first place the 
fire-box plates are directly exposed to the fire, and to 
As *‘ heat 
is transmitted through the heating surface of a boiler 
in proportion to the difference of the temperature of 
the products of combustion on one side and the water 
on the other,” therefore, if the temperature in the fire- 
box is, say 2,800°, and the water outside is 300° the differ- 
ence in temperature will be 2,000°. If now one-half of 
the heat of the fire-box is transmitted before the gases 
enter the tubes, then the difference of temperature in the 
latter would be 1,150 — 300 = 850°; so that the 


Now suppose we ask, as Mr. Verderber did, 


a much higher temperature than the tubes, 





rate of transmission in the fire-box and in the tubes | 


would be in proportion of 2,000 to 850. Of course as 
the gases pass through the tubes their temperature be- 
comes reduced more and more, and less and less heat 
is therefore transmitted. The experiments made by 
Pétiet show this clearly, 
boiler which had tubes 12 ft. 8 in. long into four com- 


they are | 
adopt- | 


much less injurious than at present, because they will be | 


will say, * fifty per | 


He divided a locomotive | 
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partments. He found that the evaporation per square 
foot of heating surface per hour was as follows: 


Fire-hox............ sia 36.9 lbs 
ist tube section... Pie me tdeiae ee : ieee: & 

7 * ¥ F a 5.72 “* 

3d 69 - 3.52 

4th » agate 2.31 


In other words, as pointed out by Mr. Verderber, the 

reason why less water is evaporated in the tubes per 
square foot of surface is because a large part of the 
| heat is first extracted from the gases of combustion 
before they enter the tubes, and therefore it is impos- 
sible for the latter to extract from the former what 
they do not contain. 

That writer also says that *‘ there is no reason at all 
| why the tubes should—at equal temperatures and densi- 
ty of the burning gases—evaporate less water per square 
foot of surface than the fire-box.” While this is per- 
haps not absolutely true, yet it may be accepted as a 
fact in the sense in which he intended it, so that it 
may be said that if the heat is not absorbed from the 
products of combustion while in the fire-box, it will 
| be absorbed in the tubes. 


| It is of course true that the total amount of heating 
surface is reduced if we dispense with the water 
The reduction in heating surface due to this 
cause would be about 10 per cent. of the total amount. 
Without water spaces, too, the boiler would have con- 


spaces. 


siderably less water capacity. Mr. Verderber has 
called attention to this, and also to the necessity of 
contracting the blast-orifices or exhaust-nozzles with 
boilers of his plan. We can hardly agree with him, 
though, that the evil 
tion of the water 
by the use of an 
The water in the 
tacle in 


resulting from the diminu- 


capacity would be remedied 


injector working continually. 


boiler acts as a great recep 
which heat is stored and from which 
it may be drawn in cases of necessity. Thus, when 
running ona level, or on easy grades, a provident loco- 
motive runner will fill his boiler as full of water as he 
can without risk of priming, and heat it up to as high 
a temperature as possible without blowing off steam. 
When he reaches » heavy grade he will have this large 
quantity of hot water stored up, so that by partly shut- 
ting off the pump he can keep up steam, when without 
such a store he would be obliged to pump so much cold 
water into his boiler that it would ‘ knock the steam 
down” at the critical moment when he needs it most. 
Experience will show any one that large water capa- 
city is an important element in a locomotive boiler. 

The fact that the sediment which accumulates in 
ordinary boilers in the water-spaces around the fire- 
box in the new form of construction must be collected 
below the tubes has led to the recommendation that 
a number of the lowér tubes be omitted, and that a 
man-hole, or, what would seem to be better still, a 
mud-drum, be placed at the bottom of the boiler. 

All these reasons indicate that in constructing 
boilers without water-spaces around the fire-box, it 
would be advisable to inerease the size of the cylin- 





| drical part, so that some of the lower tubes could be 
| omitted and yet leave room enough for a sufficient 
| number so that the total heating surface and also the 
water capacity would be fully equal to that of an or- 
dinary boiler with the usual water-spaces. This would 
make a larger number of tubes necessary, with a pro- 
portionate imerease of sectional area, and give room 


for the passage of the increased volume of gases due to 


their higher temperature, and would probably make it 


unnecessary to contract the exhaust nozzles. 

It is to be hoped that the experiments of Mr. Ver- 
derber will be repeated in this country at asearly a 
date as possible, so that railroad companies here may 
be able to see their way clear to using what seems 


'to be the most important improvement in locomotive 


con struction that has been made in many years. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC. 


If there is any one thing in the history of American 
railroads more astonishing than the enormous develop- 
ment of their freight traffic, it is the stationary char- 
|acter of their passenger traffic. 


There seems to be 
absolutely no limit to the increase of freight traffic; 
in bad times it grows rapidly, in good times miracu- 
lously. Some old railroads carried last year twice as 
much freight as in 1872 or 1873, when business seemed 
wonderfully prosperous: but, excepting roads near the 
border, most lines carried fewer passengers in 1878 
than in 1873. 

We will compare below the passenger mileage of 
several roads for a series of years, premising that many 
of the roads have increased their mileage greatly from 
the first to the last year mentioned. 
for thousands of passenger miles: 

This table will bear study. Compare the first and 
last columns for passenger traffic with the two col- 
umns for freight traffic, and note the great difference 
in the rate of increase in most cases. In many cases 


The figures are 
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COURSE OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC ON ELEVEN AMERICAN RAILROADS. 





PASSENGERS CARRIED 1,000 MILEs. 


1868. 1869. 1870. 1871. | 1872. 














| 1873. 1874. 


; 


Tons = 1 1.00015 nati Sl 





_ 1877. ~ | 1868, 1877. 








1875. 1876, | 1877. 1868. 

Boston & Prov. 33,633 20,963 27,128 31,134) 36,403) 41,294) 38,625 98,744 37,948 35,995 13,648 10,156, 558g | 
N.Y..NoH. & Hy os. ; ". 124.919|122'604 123/895 123,004 123/867 111642 — *38,663| 39. Oa7| igi” 15% 
Eric..... 124,315 128,455 133,580 148,243 156143! 164,633 160,204 155.397 163.07. 170)889 —595,699/1,114.586 773-957 
NYC &H.R BAT 138 348,800 313,994 349 3301964357 350.782 338,094 353-196 16.847 +006 524|1/619,949, {97144 1,000 


Pe nnsy ivania . 


133,175 144.729 150,850 152,918) 173. $43/177, 479 174, 660 160,422 288,312 


143:154 +752! 7111, 494.798 1,055 


Phil, WiL.&Bal. 48,271 54.994 56,520 57.218) 61,507 64,250 67,677 65, 634 104,811 59,160 17,338) — 42,090) 307 207 
L.S. & Mich.So, er crt 160,500 142,684) 162" 308! 179, 363 173; 225 164,951 175,511 138,117 $574. 036/1, 080,006 $1,013 1,117 
Chie.,Bur.& Q.. ...... 5,470 52,555 56,320) 40,962) 83,276 85,356 93,771 99,238 93,306 §1,029 746) \3) 249,625) $409 1,620 
Chic. & N, W 88,808 110. 804 115, 457 100, 803! 99,299 111,072 109,135 116,779 122! 281 116,902 =. 260, 20) 485,358| 1,153 1,502 
Iilinois Central 53'306 54/305 50,591) 51.780 48,504 51,115 50,828 51,238) 46,017 4253) 336. 249,546 4964 1,108 
Union Pacific... ....... oG 73,995) 80,664) 95.709 105; 138 132,591 128,033 107,833 li 4.8 206) 1,038 1,038 


* Year 1872. + Year 1869. + Year 1870. 


}, your 1869. 
thousands of ton-miiles, like the rest Year 187 


there has been no increase in passenger traffic for many 


The figures for C., 


years. The nine roads reporting for 1870 had an ag: | 
gregate passenger traffic of 1,097,803,000 passenger 


miles that year, and 1,120,447,000 in 1877, or but two 


per cent. more. Meanwhile, the freight traftic of 
the same roads increased from 3,784,704,000  ton- 
miles in 1870 to 6,693,539,000 in 1877, or 77 


per cent. Beginning with 1872, when first there are 
figures from all the eleven roads in the table, they had 
that year a passenger trattic of 1,380,167,000 passenger 
and in 1877 1,339,922,000, or but 34 of 1 
per yet in that same time the freight 
traftic of the same eleven roads grew from 5,175,797,000 
to 7,067,8 


miles, one of 


cent. more ; 
331,000 ton-miles, showing an increase in the 
five years of no less than 36 per cent. 

And certainly the roads selected cannot be taken as 
exceptionally unfavorable to growth of passenger 
traffic. On the contrary, the list includes several roads 
on the border whose passenger traffic has grown rap- 
and no account has been taken of the increase of 
mileage, which on one road has nearly quadrupled, 
and in the aggregate is very much larger in the latter 
than in the earlier Nor have we chosen years 


idly, 


years. 


slower than that in production, 


'tinually, as 


li 


334,645) 


B. & Q, freight are the number of tons carried, not 


tinent, and very likely will be carried across the At- 
lantic also. Now the growth of production in this 
country is chiefly in farm products, and the increase 
in farms and farm products is chiefly beyond the | 
Mississippi, 1,200 to 1,800 miles from the Atlantic coast | 
where @r beyond which substantially all the additional | 
produets must find a market. The average distance | 
of farm products from their market is increasing con- 
the prairies west of the Mississippi 
and the Missouri produce a larger and larger 
proportion of the whole. Thus we have a_ rapid 
increase of production, the production of a kind 
that must be transported, and the average distance 
transported also increasing somewhat, all working 
together to contribute to the growth of freight traffic. 
On the other hand, the increase in population is much 
the necessary travel- 
ing of the farmer west of the Missouri is little if any 
greater (once he has got there) than that of the New | 
York or New England farmer, and all over the country | 


a very large share of the travel is of a kind that may | 


be dispensed with, and will be dispensed with when 
incomes fall off in hard times such as we have been | 


which make the comparison especially unfavorable. | having. 


The year 1872, indeed, was rather exceptionally favor- 
ble to compare with, as the following statement of the 
mileage of all eleven of the roads 
for six years will show: 


aggregate passenzer 


| increase much faster than passenger traffic in this | because, 
country, especially under the circumstances of the past | 


o 
1872 1,330, 167,000 | 187............ . 1,441,055,000 
1873 . 1,452,471, {000 | ee .. 2+. 1,647,450,000 | 
L874. 1,439,812,000 | 1877. 4 . 1,339,922,000 


If we had all the figures for (S78 the showing would | 


doubtless be still worse, as the roads that have reported | be vv S 
| and the additional production is transported just as it 
always was ; but articles are carried this year that never | 


the New York Central, the Erie and the Illinois 
all show decreases, which in the aggregate 
traftic. Weare thus 


so far— 
Central 
amount to 9 per cent. of their 1877 
putting it 
speaking, passenger traflic does not increase. Except 
leads directly to a new country 
now filling up with settlers, or 


where a road is in or 


its mileage, it has generally shown a decrease in pas- 
senger traflic since 1878, and in many cases a considera- 
», though at the same time its freight traftic 
often has grown enormously. The New York Central 
had twice asmuch freight traffic in 1878 as in 1872, but 
one-eighth /ess passenger traffic; the Erie had nearly 
a third more freight traflic, but a tenth less passenger 
traftic. the three trunk lines together, they 
had 6 per cent. less passenger traftic in 1877 than in 
1872, though they have had some increase in mileage, 
and they command by far the largest part of the great 
through travel between the East and the West. 

Why is it that there is this great difference be- 
tween the development of passenger and freight 
traffic? This is a question whieh deserves the careful 
study of all traffic managers, and especially of ofticers 
Is there any 
reason why passenger traffic should remain at a stand- 
still, is there any way to develop it as freight 
traflic has been developed 7 
is certainly a radical difference between the 
traffic. 


ble decreas 


Taking 


and 


There 
two kinds of 


very mildly when we say that, generally | 


has greatly increased | 


| thing more than it costs. 
| can be got out for six dollars a thousand, 


It therefore appears natural that freight traffic should 


five or six years. 

This does not prove, however, that passenger traftic 
has been developed as much as it might be. In the 
history of freight trattic we find new developments 
continually. It is not that so much more is produced, 


carried before ; 
found to be 
were—in 


were more and more things are 
transportation, as it 
somewhere at a price 
ering the cost of production at the place of its 
origin, and something more than the bare cost of 
transportation. 
traffic of this kind—something that will be a clear 
dition to their old business, and that will return some- 
Here there is lumber which 
It is not 
got out because at the only available market lumber 


capable of 


demand CovVv- 


| can be had from some other place by some other route 


for eleven collars and a half athousand, and the freight 
from the first named place is six dollars, and that but a 
dollar and a half over cost. If the freight agent finds 
this out, he offers to carry for five dollars a thousand— 
only halt a dollar over cost—and thus tempts some one 
to compete in the market thus made accessible to him, 
The latter can now lay down lumber there for eleven 
dollars a thousand, while the price is half a dollar 
more, and there remains half a dollar of profit for the 


| railroad—not one third of the average rate, and proper 


Freight transportation is in- | 


dispensable to the distribution of production; pas- | 


senger traffic isso to a very much smaller extent. <A 
very large 
the luxuries rather than the necessities of life. 
is not created by this kind of travel; 
sumed, 


Wealth 
it is rather con- 
When the emigrant from the Eastern States 
goes with his family to Kansas to establish a farm on 
the raw prairie, the transportation of himself and his 
family may properly be regarded as a step in produc- 
tion : but when, having accumulated a little store, he, 
his wife, and his children return to visit the old home 
and relatives and friends, their long journey of 1,500 
miles or more and back again is not and is not intended 
to be productive of wealth to any one; just as much 


proportion of passenger travel belongs to. 


will be produced and made available for consumption | 


Where it is wanted in the world without this journey 
as with it 
Not so with the crops he raises. | -The corn, wheat, 


cattle and hogs which he produces on his farm to be 


rate, of profit, very likely, but welcome as a clear addi- 
tion to net revenue. 

Now the growth of freight traffic to a very great ex- 
tent has been due to the almost unlimited flexibility of 
freight tariffs, of which the above is an example. 
Certain goods are charged 75 cents per 100 Ibs. from 
New York to Chicago. If the same price should be 
charged on sugar and coffee, and hundreds of other 
articles, they would not go—at least not by rail. 
sequently the railroads are taking them at 30 cents 
per 100 lbs., or at some other rate less than 75 cents. 
Yet many of the first-class goods paying 75 cents per 
100 Ibs. are not worth any more than coffee, paying 30 
cents, and do not cost the railroads a cent more for 
sarriage. The rate is accepted because the 
higher rate cannot be had, and that is the all-sufficient 
reason. Somehow the 
freight seems to drive this idea out of men’s minds, 
and railroad men even sometimes speak of the differ- 
ences in the rateson the different classes as if they were 
determined by differences in the cost of carriage, which 
they are only to a very slight extent. 

Now there is nothing in passenger traftic 


Con- 


lower 


like this 


| classification of freight and the almost perfect free-| three first-class passengers 
made available must be carried nearly across the con- | dom to make such rates as any given traffic can bear. | lar experiences with sleeping-cars 


Freight agents are on the look-out for | 
ad- | 


fact of the classification of | 
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las a considerable extent such classification (simply 
and solely in proportion to the ability to pay) is im- 
possible, from the nature of the traffic. We cannot 
classify men according to their incomes, and say that 
seamstresses earning three dollars a week shall pay the 
cost plus 10 per cent.; laborers at a dollar and a quar- 
ter a day, the cost plus 20 per cent., men with in- 
comes of $800 a year the cost plus 50 per cent., and 
those with $5,000 a year double or treble the cost. Yet 
this is substantially what is done all the time in freight 
transportation, with advantage to all shippers ; and if 
a practicable way could be found for doing something 
equivalent to itin passenger transportation, everybody 
| might be made to profit by it. What is wanted is some 
means of inducing people who cannot afford to travel 
now to travel at rates which will yield some profit, 
and without diminishing the profits of the old traffic 
to as great an extent as the aggregate profits of the 
new traffic. This, it must be confessed, is no easy task, 
‘it requires the consideration of social customs and 
| human prejudices, and a profound knowledge of hu- 
|man nature, as well as of the requirements of the 
| various classes of the various communities that may 
| be able to use a railroad. But the fundamental prin- 
| ciple to be borne in mind is that any clear addition to 
| passenger traffic is desirable which returns more than 
| it costs, and that that pays the highest 
| rates has any legitimate ground of complaint against 
| practices which effect this end. The feelings of the 
passengers, it must be consulted, 
can not give to shoe-makers tickets 
from New York to Philadelphia for $2 when we charge 
everybody else 


no passenger 


need not be said, 


nevertheless ; we ¢ 
2.75 for precisely the same accommo- 

| dations, though some such arrangement might pos- 
| sibly be advantageous to all concerned, instance, 
in the South it would probably pay—increase the net 

merge of the companies and enable them to reduce 


For 


their charges to all other passengers—if negroes 
|were carried at considerably less than the rates 
lcharged to whites. This would be a rough 
| classification, giving a lower rate to one class 
on the average, this class is poor and 


will travel much more at a low than a high rate. 
can imagine the outcry there would be 
“regulation made North or South. 


We 
were such a 
Yet the basis of the 
difference would be just the same as that which makes 
the railroad charges 80 cents per 100 Ibs. for wheat and 
| only 25 cents for corn from Kansas City to Chicago, 
| It is just this difficulty of making a practicable classi- 
| fication that makes all the trouble. The things that 
would be easy to do, and would be effective, and very 
| 

| 


| 


cannot do. We must seek out 


some means of giving our reduced rate through some 


likely reasonable, we 


limitation of times, trains, real or 


dations, and the like 


apparent accommo- 
; something that will not wound 
the pride or awaken the prejudices of those with whom 
we have to deal. 

We know how the question has been met in Europe 
There 

England you may 
cents per mile; in 
rates 
usually much lower, 
The feeling of exists (as it 
does in France probably much stronger than in this 
country even) is saved by making a difference in the 
the different hardly any 
however, is the in accommodations any 
thing like the difference in fares, and if the cars of the 
different classes were equally well filled, the first-class 
travel would be much the most profitable; the * noble- 
said 


by establishing three or four classes of cars, 
travelers classify themselves, In 
travel two, three or four 

continental the 
sometimes 


for 


countries lower-class are 


lower, and very 


equality, where it 


cars for classes. In case, 


difference 


men, fools and Americans,” who are 


patronize 
share, 


alone to 
would pay a much larger 
interest on the investment in 


sensible 


first-class cars, 
head, of the 
the commoners, 


Europeans who may be 


per 
railroads than people and 


supposed to make use of the 


second and third-class cars. But all the facts we have 
indicate that the reverse is actually the case, and that 
the whole profit of the passenger business in Eu- 
rope, or in most countries of Kurope, is contrib- 
uted by the classes below the first. This it is 
important to consider when discussing plans for 
modifying the methods of conducting passenger 


that the 
number travel 


The fact seems to be, 
the 
can alone be conducted profitably. 


traffic 
class or Classes ip 


in this country. 
which greatest 
The 


to sav two or three classes, 


complication 





of an additional class. not 


| adds materially to the expenses, There must be all 
the classes on all trains; and when parts of the train 
lmust be switched off for points on branches, there 


must be accommodations for cach class in each sec- 


tion. In England, first-class cars often go out without 
and a train with cars of all classes. 
three different 
three first-class cars 


We 


a single passenger : 


runping through to points (two on 


branches), may have with but 


have hack sone siti 


where, to make a 
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line, there must always be a car ready for passengers 
to every point to which sleeping-cars are advertised 
to run through, say on the Erie (merely a possible 
case), one going to Buffalo, one to Cleveland, one to 
Cincinnati, and one to Chicago, all on the same train. 

The classification of cars, then, does not seem to 
meet the case. It develops the traffic, but not 
the profits from it. But it does seem to develop 
the traffic. Without being able to fortify the 
statement by statistics, we will say that European 
roads seem to have a heavier passenger traffic than 
American roads under similar circumstances, to have 
a more elastic passenger traffic, and to carry it (owing 
largely to its quantity) at a materially less cost. Pre- 
cisely the reverse is the case with freigit traffic. in 
which we seem to have little to learn, except the art 
of getting paid sufficiently for the work we do, The 
estublishment of regular classes of passengers, with 
different kinds of cars on all or most trains, though 
desirable in some regards, does not seem likely to in- 
crease passenger profits in this country, whatever ef- 
fect it might have upon traffic. 

It seers probable that if the problem is solved in this 
country—and by the problem we mean the drawing 
out at lower but still profitable rates of a large amount 
of travel that does not now exis! upon our roads—it 
must be by original methods suited to the circum- 
stances of the country. Some suggestions on the mat- 
ter will be found in the paper of Mr. Francis J. Lee, 
begun in the last and concluaed in the present number 
of the Railroad Gazette, together with the develop- 
ment of a system of regularly graduated rates that may 
be useful in applications to passenger rates and also to 
freight rates. Mr, Lee is right in placing stress upon 
the social aspect of the question. The passenger agent 
must study his customers, actual and possible, and 
learn what they want and how they want it, and espe- 
cially what they don’t like and won’t have. No fixed 
rule or system can be laid down for all roads. Nothing 


can take the place of the brains of the passenger | 
agent, who, setting out with the principle that any | 
addition of traffic at rates above cost is a good thing | 


and admissible if it does not destroy some other source 
of revenue of equal profitableness, if a careful ob- 
server, understanding human nature, may be able to. 
make a great variety of plans for adding to the profits | 
of his department by supplying undeveloped wants of | 
thecommunity. Mr, Lee, however, seems to us to lay | 
too much stress upon a regular graduation in rates | 
according to time and distance, This may be desira- 
ble frequently, but 1t is by no means necessary, nor is 
there always any basis of reason for it. In suburban | 
traffic it costs substantially as much to carry to and 
from a place two miles from the city as from one 20 
miles distant, if the latter is the end of the shortest | 
train run; and if it were possible it would be much | 
more economical to carry everybody to one place 20 
miles than to drop the same number of passengers at sta- 
tions two or three miles apart within the 20 miles, Sub- | 
urban trains go out from the city empfy all the morning 
and come in empty all the afternoon, If inany way a re- 
verse current of travel could be created to fill these 
now empty trains going into the country in the fore- 
noon and coming back in the afternoon—as picnic par- | 
ties do—it might be greatly to the advantage of the 
railroads to carry it at a half or a quarter of the lowest | 
suburban rates, even, and it would be an advantage to 
all concerned, Where the passengers may be carried | 
with little or no increase of expenditure, there is | 
scarcely any limit to the reduction of charges) 
that may be permitted. The aim should be, first. 
to keep the cars of the existing trains always | 


as full as possible; second, to make the exist-| 
ing trains always as large as_ possible; finally, 
to get passengers for as many, trains as possible. | 


Only in the latter case will it be necessary to estimate | 


closely the average cost of carrying passengers, for in 
the two former the additional cost is but a small fraction 
of the average cost, as we see in the ‘‘ reverse current” 
of suburban traffic imagined. But even in the last 
case the additional cost may be very much less than the 
average cost. For instance, within 80 miles of great 
cities there is always a good deal of travel from the 
country towns to the city and back the same day, aad 
there would be a great deal more if the rates were a 
great deal lower. Suppose the regular round-trip rates, 
good on all trains, to be $4 for the80 miles. The prob- 


lem is to draw out additional travel at a lower rate | 


without destroying or greatly decreasing the old es- | 
tablished traffic. 


| $4,718. 
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old traffic will remain, as it was, nearly, while at 
very low rates there will 
developed to fill an enormous train, making the 
average exceptionally and making the 
train perhaps as profitable as any other, and at least 
adding something to the nev profits of the road. 
It would not cent more to haul this train 
at the more convenient hours, but then it would de- 
stroy the other traffic, That would make it impossi- 
ble, and that is a sufficient justification of the different 
hours and the different rates. We had something like 
this on the Pennsylvania Railroad during the Centen- 
nial, where a train leaving New York very early inthe 
morning took a passenger to Philadelphia and back for 
two dollars, the regular round-trip rate being, we 
lieve, five dollars. 


be enough new travel 


cost low, 


cost a 


he- 
In this case the cars were inferior 
and the speed very moderate; and probably, on the 
whole the public will be better satisfied if some such 
differences exist where the difference in rates is great. 
This would the establishment of 
train instead of second-class cars on all trains. 


be a second-class 

We do not, however, venture to propose uny plan. 
That can only be done by those who are entirely fa- 
So far, 
the difficulty of making a reduced rate which will not 
divert other established traffic to such an extent as to 
make the instead of 
more profitable than before has been so great that pas- 
senger agents are 


miliar with all the circumstances in each case. 


whole passenger business less 


very shy in making experiments. 
It must be confessed that the problem is an extremely 
difficult one. and that the freight agents have had a 
much easier one, which they have made _ brilliant 
There are, however, many most 
accomplished men of great experience in their busi- 
ness among passenger agents, and that in their hands 
no greater progress has been made in developing traffic 
is prima facie evidence of the difficulty of their task. 
We 
believe that a great step toward its solution will have 
been made when it is generally accepted that great 
differences in rates are permissible for approximately 


progress in solving. 


This 1s not, however, a reason for giving it up. 


the same service whenever by such differences clear 
additions are made to the paying traffic. 


Foreign Railroad Notes. 


In France, during the year ending with June, 1878, just 


| $00 miles of new railroad were opened for traffic, com 


prised in some thirty lines or extensions, and at the close of 
that year the total length of road in operation in France 
was 138,220 miles. 

The railroads of Austria-Hungary, in 1878, earned at the 
average rate of $8,870 per mile of road. Those which ex- 
tend into both kingdoms averaged $11,229 per mile, those 
wholly in Austria, $9,509, and those wholly in Hungary, 
One railroad belonging to the Hungarian govern 
ment earned about $220 per mile in the year, and it does 


not seem to be a rapidly-improving property, for in Decem- | 


ber, 1878, its earnings were but $22.72 per mile. The 
heaviest earnings were on the Emperor Ferdinand Northern 
road (433 miles), and were at the rate of $28,796 per mile. 
Swiss railroad stocks have fallen, of late years, in a way 
that holders in certain American companies will know how 
to appreciate, A table of prices for the five years beginning 
with 1874 and ending with 1878 shows that at the highest 
prices in that time every stock has been higher than it was 
on the first of January of 1874, but at the end of 1878 they 
22 to 95 per 
cent. lower, and all but one as much as 42 per cent. lower. 


were in every case very much lower—from 


| Shares of the Gotthard Railroad worth $10,000 Jan. 1, 


1874, were worth $519 Dec, 31, 1878, and at one time were 
worth but $320. The opportunities forJosing money have 
been brilliant. The man who invested a thousand dollars in 
each of the eleven kinds of stocks on Jan. 1, 1874, would 
have been able to sell out Dec, 31 last for $3,777 what cost 
him $11,000, 
A Berlin paper says in regard to one of the steps recently 
taken toward concentrating the railroads under the govern 
ment that it is to be feared that when the private roads have 
| ceased to exist, the state, as the sole possessor of the whole 
| railroad traftic, will dictate much higher rates than are now 
| had; and the fact that this can be done only through the 
law, and with the consent of the representatives of the na- 
| tion, will afford in appearance only a protection against 
such an excessive increase of charges. For the administra- 
| tion will need, to justify the increase, only to show that the 
lower rates do not cover the working expensesand the inter 
| eston the cost of the roads; and as it at present works at 
| greater expense than private enterprise, it will probably be 
| easy to show that justification. The experience that the 
| state is a dear and inefficient producer has been sufficiently 
| Shown in the history of our forefathers not to be learned 
again at so costly a price. 

The Austrian rail-rolling mills have made a pool for three 


We may limit tickets to one train, | years. Prices are to be fixed by the central management, 


but if that train leaves at the hours most convenient to | which will also designate the establishment which is to ex 
| 


he well-to-do people, it will get pretty much all the| 
travel, and the result will be a loss of the old profit from 


these people. But if our low-priced train leaves the | 


town at 5 o’clock in the mornimy and leaves the city at | 


ecute any contract. It is said that considerable expenses for 


| transportation may be saved by giving contracts to the 


| works nearest the place where the rails are to be used. 
The Ashtabula disaster must hide its diminished head be- 
fore a similar accident at Adrianople, Turkey, if the report 


an hour later than the regular travelers like, perhaps! that we read is true, that on the 11th of January the bridge 
that depends on the character of the population) the | there over the Arda broke down under a train loaded with | control of the Boston end of both the all-rail routes between 


| heating surface for the fire box, 
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Russian soldiers, all the first and second-class cars going 
down into the stream and drowning or otherwise killing a 
Russian general, several other officers, and 200 soldiers. 
The engine and three third-class cars escaped. 

Von Hartwich, a widely known Prussian railroad officer, 
has been publishing his ideas as to the cheapening of freight 
rates on the Prussian railroads, and he certainly takes very 
radical ground. He would arrange everything to suit the 
freight traffic solely, conduct the passenger traffic in pas- 
senger cars attached to freight trains, limit the length of 
the latter to 50 axles (say 23 cars), and limit their speed to 
seven miles an hour! In this way he says that freights which 
it is important to carry very cheap could be taken at the 
rate of 0.455 cent per ton per mile. This proposition is seri- 
ously discussed and opposed in the leading German railroad 
paper, the Zeitung des Vereins deutscher Hisenbahn-Ver- 
waltungen, where the following statement is made : 

“Tt is generally known and granted among railroad men 
that, for the sake of regularity in operation, the utilization of 
the motive power, and also of the reduction of working ex- 
penses, freight trains should be made as large as possible, 
For this almost uni- 
versally engines with six wheels coupled are used for freight 


and run as slowly as possible. reason 
traffic, and a speed adopted which varies from 14 miles per 
hour on favorable grades to 9', miles on steeper grades, and 
all 
a 


The writer also denies with 


which may be considered, under the circumstances, as 
the most advantageous speed 
some warmth that it will be possible to make any lower rates 
than now prevail in Prussia, and as to the proposed mini 
mum rate of 0.455 cent “at 


no time and in no country has there ever been so low a rate, 


per ton per mile, he says that 


| and, according to all experience, it seems impossible to re 


duce the bare cost below 0.455 cent per ton per mile.” 


Evidently he is not familiar with American trunk-line rates. 
Freight enough has been carried between Chicago and New 


York within the past two years at 0.4 to 0.44 cent per ton 
per mile to break down all the cars in Europe. As to the 
cost, that is another thing: but evidently the trunk line 
managers believe that they do not lose money when they 


carry for the above rates, equivalent to 20 cents per LOO Ibs. 
New York. It reached, 
however, as the average cost per ton per mile of the entire 


from Chicago to has never been 
traffic of any American road, though the Philadelphia & 
Erie has come very near it 

Mr. Stephen Verderber, General Inspector of the Royal 
Hungarian State Railroads, believes that he has proved that, 
with the present prevailing dimensions of the tubular part of 
a locomotive boiler, there is no need whatever of having any 
In Lis experiments he took 
a locomotive which actually made nearly half of the steam 
with the heating surface of its fire-box, and then iselated the 
fire from the old heating surface of the fire-box by means of 
an air space through which a current of air was maintained 
shut off from the fire The 
performance of the engine under these circumstances was 
substantially unchanged. 


by a non-conducting partition. 
\fterward he renewed a worn-out 
copper fire-box by one made of fire-brick masonry, and long 
and careful experiments were made with this engine, and 
one altogether similar but with an ordinary copper fire-box, 
the result being an average evaporation of 4.55 lbs. of water 
per pound of coal (brown coal or lignite) in the locomotive 
which evaporated wholly from the tube surface, and of 4.62 
Ibs. per pound of coal for the other boiler, the difference be- 


ing so sinall as to make it 


g altogether uncertain whether it 
was due to the difference in the fire-boxes Verderber says 
that when no heat is imparted through the walls of the fire 
boxes, the gases of combustion reach the tubes in greater 


volume and at a much higher temperature. The experi- 
ments were suggested by the great injury to the costly cop- 
per fire-boxes*by incrustations deposited by the bad Hun 
In the boiler which had no fire-box heating 
surface the incrustations were heavy, but they were wholly 
in the first third of the length of the tubes. 


cludes that where an increase in evaporating capacity is re 


garian water. 
Verderber con- 


quired it is not necessary to increase the heating surface of 

the fire-box, as the end may be attained by increasing the 

heat in the tubes and for a greater distance in the tubes. 

Boston & Albany and Boston & Providence Con-. 
solicdation. 





The negotiations for the use of the 
Boston by the Boston & 


joston & Providence 
Albany road have de- 
veloped into a proposition for the consolidation of the two 


station in 
companies, and the matter has progressed so far that an en 
abling act was this week introduced in the Massachusetts 
Legislature. From present appearances it will meet with 
little or no opposition, and it is understood that it has the 
approval of the Railroad Commissioners. The main object 
of the consolidation, if it is completed, will be the joint use 
of the & Providence depot, which the Boston & 
Albany hesitates to enter unless have The 


Boston & Albany passenger station has long been insufficient, 


soston 
it can control, 
while the Providene@ depot is probably the finest and most 
complete in America, and is in excess of the present require- 
ments of the road, having really ample conveniences for both 
roads. It represents a very considerable part of the invested 
capital of the company, and is a considerable burden for a 
road only 44 miles long, even though it has a great passenger 
traffic. Its joint use presents the further advantage of avoid- 
ing a troublesome and dangerous grade crossing, which has 
for years been an annoyance to both roads. 

Outside of this terminal question the two roads have really 
very little in common. They do not interfere with each 
other locally, and come into competition only on the New 
York-Boston, and to a small extent the Boston-Western busi 


ness. The consolidation would give the Boston & Albany 
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the two cities, as the New Haven Company controls the New 
York end of both lines, and would also give it for the first 
time an interest in two of the rail and boat lines, perhaps 
leading to some changes in that very considerable business. 
Naturally the Boston & Albany would be the controlling 
element in the consolidated company, in view of its greater 
capital and length of road. Both companies are financially 
strong, though the debt of the Providence Company is a 
little larger in proportion to its stock than that of the Albany. 
Both have been able to maintain dividend payments, 
though the Providence stockholders now receive 6 per cent. 
to the Albany 8, but there is nothing in the condition of 
either to hinder the consolidation. 

Probably very little difference would be made in the work- 
ing of the two roads. Naturally distinct lines, with a dis- 
tinct business, they must be to a great extent worked sepa- 
rately, though some saving could probably be effected in the 
general management expenses. Some conveniences in the 
way of through cars could be given, which might. secure a 
part of the business going West from Providence, but not 
enough to increase the traffic of either line to a considerable 
extent. The consolidated company would have about 890 
miles of road, and would stand for length of road second to 
the Old Colony alone amony Massachusetts companies, but 
with much larger earnings and a heavier investment than 
the Old Colony, which has a good deal of road with light 
earnings, but which has also a much less costly road, with 
comparatively small terminal investments. 


January Earnings. 


January earnings are reported in our table for 31 railroads, 
with 19,921 miles of road, which is nearly a quarter of the 
total in operation in the United States. These railroads, 
with 3.4 more miles of road than in January, 1878, earned 
2.8 per cent. less money, their average earnings per mile 
having fallen from 3500 to 847%, or 5.4 per cent. Of the 31 
roads reporting, 21 have smaller earning than last year. The 
large increases in earnings per mile are 61.7 per cent, on the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 46.2 on the Cairo & St. Louis 
(still very small), 42 percent, on the Philadelphia & Reading, 
20.9 on the Belleville line, 19.1 on the International & 
Northern, 16.6 on the Houston & 
Henderson, and 1!, per cent. on the Chicago & Alton, 


Great Galveston, 


The large decreases are 31.5 per cent. on the Chicago, Mil- | 


waukee & St. Paul, 30.8 on the Burlington, Cedar Rapids 
& Northern, 30.1 on the Mobile & Ohio, 27.5 on the Great 
Western, of Canada, 27.2 on the Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw 
26.5 on the Lowa lines of the Illinois Central, and 23.7 on the 


Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western. It has thus been a 
month of very different prosperity for different roads. 

To show better the course of earnings, we give below, for 
as many roads as we can, the earnings per mile of road in 
In this list there are 
reports from 25 roads for three years, from 23 for four 


January of each of the past six years. 


years, from 18 for five years, and from & for six years. 


January Earnings per Mile of Road, 
878, 1877 





187. 77. 1876. S75. 1874. 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe. $ $190) $187 SL35 a 
Burl., C. R & North 201 92229 MDD 
Cairo & St. L 140 epee boars 
Central Pacific... 756 7465 675 
Chicago & Alton ~ 470 492 ‘ 
Chic., Mil. & St. Paul.... $77 333 
Chicago & N fl she 58 540 
Cleve., Mt. V. & Del.... 185 
Grand Trunk 
Great Western 
Hannibal & St. Joseph 
Ill. Cen,, UL. tines 60% 
Ill. Cen. lowa lines $17 Fe: 
Ind., Bloom, & West.... OSS 330 441 


Int. & Gt. North 


306 «2683433 
Kansas Pacific.... 


273 214 224 


Memphis, Pad. & N.... 187 

Mo.. Kan. & Tex * 826 339 
Mobile & Ohio.... 440 aes 
Nash., Chat. & St. L 5O8 . 





Phila. & Reading 1,197 
Belleville Line 
St. L., Iron Mt. & S 





St. L., Kan, City & N 458 413 

St. L.& 8. E : a3 (a 
Tol, P. & Warsaw 100 550 419° 301 108 
Union Pacific. (63 669 604 550 
Wabash.... 454 562 502 


It will be seen that of the 21 roads in this list whose earn- 
ings were smaller in 1879 than in 1878, as many as nine still 
had larger earnings in 1879 than in 1877. That is, in 
January, 1879, 16 out of the 28 roads had larger earnings 
than in the corresponding month of 1877. only five out of 2% 
had larger earnings than in 1876, eleven out of 18 larger 
than in 1875, and four out of eight, larger than in 1875. 
Considering the fact that the currency in which the earnings 
are reported was at a discount in all previous years, it can- 
not be said that the returns this year are unfavorable, 
though they do not show any general improvement. Reduc- 
ing to gold values, the average earnings per mile of the 31 
roads reporting for January were about #487 last year, 
against $473 this. ; 

All the roads affected by the bad spring wheat crop in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Northern lowa show decre ses in 
earnings, and three out of the four show a very large de- 
crease, Still all four of them show larger earnings than in 
1877. Three out of four roads ranning into Chicago earned 
less than last year, and three out of five running into St. 
Louis. As to trunk-line traffic, th.re is nothing to judge 
from except the two Canada roads, which show decreases— 
the Great Western an enormous one, doubtless due largely to 
the snow blockade in the vicinity of Buffalo. About one- 
half of the whole mileage reporting is west of the Missis- 
sippi, and the Reading is the only Eastern road of the United 
States whose earnings are given in the report. 


Record of New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette contains informa- 
Hon of the laying of track on new railroads as follows: 


* | gauge. 
-, tohave a Western connection under its control, and with 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—The Chariton & Indian- 
ola Branch is completed by an extension north by west to 
Indianola, Ia., 6 miles, - 

This is a total of 6 miles of new railroad, making 86 
miles reported thus far this year. 





THE ATLANTIC & GREAT WESTERN is again reported 
leased to the New York, Lake Erie & Western, which means, 


and recommend a lease on terms offered them while they 
were in this country last fall ; for we believe that neither 
they nor any other body of men save the bondholders 
themselves, have any authority to make a valid contract for 
a lease. These trustees were chosen several years ago to 
carry out a foreclosure and reconstruction scheme which, 
after some trouble, a majority of the bondholders had been 
prevailed upon to accept, but they have made no progress 
with this scheme, because, as time passed, it became evident 
that it could not be carried out, and the only safety of these 
bondholders was to leave the property in the Receiver’s 
hands, for the earnings have been but a trifle more than the 
expenses, a large Receiver’s debt must be provided for at the 
time of na foreclosure sale. and, worse than all, the principal 
of the Ohio mortgage for about $2,400,000 is already over- 
due two and a half years, and this mortgage is the first 
lien on all that part of the road in Ohio, and the 
holders under it are not a 
| tion scheme, it having always been intended to meet their 
| claims in full, ‘To pay this mortgage with the five or six 
} overdue coupons on the bonds, and the Receiver's debts, will 
require a pretty good sum of money, which the English 
bondbold@s have no incaus of raising, the credit of the road 
being absolutely nothing, since it has been found unable to 
earn interest on the trifling Ohio mortgage, which is only 
about one-twenty-tifth of the whole funded debt. If there 
had been much faith in the value of the property it is likely 
that it would have been acquired by some connecting line 





before this time; for the foreclosure of the Ohio mortgay 
and the payment’of the Receiver’s debt would apparently 
have secured all the property in Ohio, and the Ohio bonds 
have been very tar below par. 





No one has seemed to think 
it worth the while to do this, though a comparatively small 
sum of money would have sufficed. 


The terms of the lease are said to provide that the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western shall provide for the Ohio mort 
gage and the Receiver’s debts, and pay a proportion of the 
gross receipts as rental, The proportion named is much 
greater than the Atlantic & Great Western has been able 
years. Doubtless the New York. 
Lake Erie & Western can profit more by the road than any 
one else, at least, so long as it remains of 6-ft 


to earn net for many 


gauge, It 
will be important to change the Atlantic & Great Western's 
| gauge, however, at an early day, The New York, Lake Erie, 
| & Western, with the great stock of new cars that it has 
| ordered, would doubtless be able to dispense with most of 
the large stock of United States Rolling Stock Company 


cars which the Atlantic & Great Western has been using | 
-\for many years, tt will hardly gain much new tratiic by 
| the lease, for it has always had pretty much all that the | 


| Atlantic & Great Western had to give, from the necessities 
of the case, there being no other comnection of the same 
It will be a considerable advantage to it, however, 


| out a lease there was always danger that the New York 


. | Central would secure the road, which, with the gauge 


changed, could interchange New England traffic with it 
| better than and New York trafic about as well as the rie, 


| Buffalo to Chicago, but the Atlantic & Great Western is all 
that there is left now, of its immediate connections with the 
West. 

According to a telegram from London, dated Wednesday 
| of this week, a meeting of bond and shareholders was to be 
held the next day to consider the proposition for.a lease. 
Mr. James McHenry, who bas (or had) an enormous holding 
of the shares and bonds of the company and has bitterly 
opposed the present Erie management, announces that he 
will oppose the lease, and will calla meeting to organize the 
opposition. He joined the arrangement under the recon 
| struction trustees some years ago, but afterward denounced 
it. Formerly he seemed to control the policy of the com 
pany, but latterly other holders do not always follow his 

lead. 


fHE PULLMAN PALACE CAR CoMPANY has been the sub 
ject of an investigation by a sub-committee of the railroad 
committees of the Illinois Legislature, in accordance with 
the request of the President of the company, Mr. George M., 
Pullman, which we published last week. The formal report 
of this sub-committee has not been made as yet, but before 
leaving Chicago the committee passed the following resolu 
tions : 


*Wuereas, This committee have had every facility 
offered it by the President and officers of the Pullman Palace 
Car Company for a thorough investigation of its complicated 
system of business ; and 

*WHereas, We have carefully examined the books and 
accounts and verified the statements made by the company to 
us ; and 

*WuHereas, We have found by such investigation that the 
receipts of said car company yield but 8 per cent. on the 
capital] invested, after allowing what appears to us a _reason- 
abl per cent. for the depreciation of the property eniployed. 
Be it, therefore, 

* Resolved, That one or more members of this committee 
be appointed to prepare a more detailed statement and re 
port for our examination and confirmation.” 


The committee also made some inquiries at the bead-— 


| quarters of the Chicago, Rock Island & Paeific Company, 
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which owns the sleeping cars that it runs, though it had not 
been invited to investigate it. This company did not keep a 
separate account of sleeping car expenses, but Mr. Riddle, 
the President, said that if it were not for competition the 
company would discontinue running them, and of the din- 
ing cars which the company is running, be said that it was 


| susceptible of proof that they were running behind many 
| hundreds a year, In closing, Mr. Riddle gave expression to a 
‘ re | sentiment which doubtless echoes feeling of r other 
we suppose, that the English reorganization trustees agree to | sentiment which doubtless echoes the feeling of many othe: 


railroad managers. .‘* Yes, gentlemen,” said he, replying to 
a question; ‘IT should say we actually lose something by 
running the cars. We feel that they bring business to us 
that we might not get without, but when we give attention to 
the expenses of the system as such, and to a fair return on 
the investment, I think we are losing money.” 

Considering the sinall average number of passengers per 





party to the reorganiza- | 


It would be better for the latter if it could get a line from | 


until the vessels can take it 


car on many lines, and the smaller actual capacity of the 
sleeping-car than that of the ordinary car on all lines, there 
can hardly be any doubt that the occupants of these cars, 
who are chiefly the well-to-do travelers, contribute much less 
to the profits of the owners of cars and roads taken together 
than do ordinary travelers. 


But the system having been 
introduced, and being almost indispensable in this country of 
magnificent distances, the way is not clear to change it so 
| as to make it more profitable 


| 


Weseem to be repeating the 
} experience of Europe, where often it is questionable if first- 
| class travel pays expenses, and where, except perhaps on a 
few lines where the first-class travel is exceptionably heavy, 
certainly the proportion of expenses to receipts is much 
greater thau with the lower classes, Sleeping-car passengers 
here, like first-class passengers abroad, have less ground for 
complaint as to the price of the accommodations they get 
than any other travelers. The tendency seems to have been 
all along to make the best way of traveling more and more 
comfortable and elegant without securing payment for the 
cost of the improvements from those who uve them, : 


THE PROHIBITION OF CHINESE IMMIGRATION may, it ap- 
pears, have a considerable effect on the through Pacific rail 
roads, by reducing the profits of the Pacific steamers to such 
an extent as to compel them to abandon the route. The 
New York Commercial Bu letin shows that since April last 
there has been so great a reduction in rates by the Suez 
Canal route that the importation last season of Japan teas 
at New York by the Pacific Mail and railroad route has 
dwindled continually, while those by the Suez Canal have 
been comparatively well maintained, the figures for the dif 
ferent months being, in pounds: 





| By Vacifie 





May 173,060 87 353 
June . bahwded 4,525 ?, 446,120 
July 31 200 ” 893 P66 
| August... 2,450,068 





| September $1,745 1,235,008 
October 322, 8205 1,564,701 
November 15,250 HOS, 85 
December W0,G05 


| January 
| 
| 


SOLOTO 


Total 210 BS 1,086,224 


| The difference in charges by the two routes, however, is 
so great that it does not appear that Chinese immigration 
}could preserve the business to the Pacific steamers. The 
Bulletin gives the rates on raw silk and teas, the two prinei- 
| pal imports from Japan, at about 8 cents gross and 9 cents 
net per pound for silk by the Pacitic route, against 1!) to 2 
| cents gross, and 2 to 2!, cents net by the Suez route, and 
| for tea 8 to 4 cents gross and 4 to 5 cents net per pound by 
}the Pacific route, and 1 to 2). cents net by the Suez 
The latter rates, however, could hardly be met by 
| the Pacific route, even if the Pacitic steamers carried from 


| route 


| Japan to San Francisco for novhing. The railroads can 
ome 4.300 
If the Pacific railroads 
depended on the trans-Pacilic freight for any considerable 


jhardly afford to carry such a freight as tea 
| miles for $1.50 to $2.50 per LOO Ibs 


part of their profits, they would certainly be in a bad way. 
At the rates named, the gross receipts of the steamers, Pa 
cific railroads and other railroads on the New York tea im 
portations from Japan were not more than $85,000 last sea 
son, But it isnot generally understood how very small a 
proportion of the traffic of the Pacitic railroads crosses the 
Pacific Ocean 

The cheapness of freights by the Suez Canal is due toa 
yreat surplusage of tonnage in the Indian Ocean, and it is 
not probable that it will continue, Steamer and all ocean 
vessel rates tend to equalization, as when one route becomes 
Jmore proitable than another it is easy to withdraw vessels 
from the less profitable and put them on the more profitable 
route, . 


KaAsT-BouUND KATES have been forced down by the com 
| petition of the roads at Chicago, and the appearances are 
| that most of the freight is now taken on the basis of about 

20 cents per 100 Ibs. from Chicago to New York for grain 
25 and 
80 cents, which until this week appear to have been the pre 
That is 
the railroads are carrying at 15 cents per 100 Ibs. less than 


and flour, and 25 cents for provisions, against about 
vailing rates actually received most of this winter. 


the tariff of Nov. 25, which has been the vominal tariff 
since that date, instead of taking 10 cents less The 20 
cent rate must be very near the bare cost of transportation 
and some of the most careful students believe it to be below 
rather than above the cost of carrying through freight. At 
this time of the year, when rates are once down-—-on grat 


at least—there is little hope of restoring them before fal 


The opening of navigation is not more than two montl 
distant—perhaps a month nearer, for the Straits of Mac 
naw have been remarkably free of ice thi eu nou 

so that open boats have crossed in bebruar sued itt 

shippers cannot get satisfactory rates by | 1 
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must bear in mind that the stocks in elevators are enormous, 
that large quantities continue to come forward to 
the Northwestern markets (so far, much more than the 
shipments every week) and that, therefore, the storage 
capacity may be so filled that it will become a question of 
forwarding to the East by rail or ceasing shipments to the 
Northwestern markets. 

Notwithstanding the cut rates, the winter business remains 
better than last year. The 20-cent rate that we hear of this 
year the last week in February last year became common 
by the middle of January, and before this time shipments 
were taken at still lower prices. This year the traffic has 
been, on the whole, heavier—much more provisions and 
nearly as much grain—and the profit, though it must have 
been small, has therefore probably been somewhat greater. 


Competitive Tests OF STREET-CAR Motors are to be 
instituted in the month of April next at Utrecht, Holland, 
by the “Stichtsche Tramway Company” of that place, 
which has issued a circular stating the conditions to be ful- 
filled, which are, substantially; that the engin» must not 
occupy @ space more than 7 ft. 2!¢ in. wide, 15 ft. 1 in. 
high, and 21 ft,4 in. long; weigh not more than 5,500 Ibs. 
on any one point of support; beable to haul a train of several 
cars weighing 44,000 Ibs. in the aggregate at a speed of 
9.8 miles per‘hour over the whole length of the road 
(calculating 2'¢ tons of load to one of weight on the 
drivers); have reversing gear effective for almost imme- 
diate stoppage; carry fuel, water, and stores enough for a 
run of 9.8 miles; discharging no smoke or visible steam, or 
as little as possible; scatter no sparks, cinders or ashes; and 
make no noise likely to frighten horses. Applicants should 
send a photograph and detailed drawings ,and state what the 
experience has been with their engines. The tests will be 
made by disinterested experts, first by using the engines in 
the regular working of the road for eight days consecu- 
tively, and afterward in special directions, to ascertain the 
economy and efficiency of the engines, The first prize will 


be an order for engines and a gold medal; there are three | 


other prizes varying from $100 to $500, each with a medal 
of sume kind. 
made by the 15th of February, but from the fact that the 
company sends us one with a note just as this time expires 
we conclude that applications trom this country will be re- 
ceived still. The couplings to be used and the rails the en- 
gine must run on are figured on a sheet accompanying the 
circular. 


Tue NORTHERN CENTRAL RAILWAY seems to just about 
support itself, but there is nothing left to pay the interest 
which it has guaranteed on the Baltimore & Potomac and 
the costly tunnel at Baltimore, which therefore falls to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, the other guarantor, to 
pay. In 1878 the net earnings, a little royalty on coal, re- 
ceipts for dividend and interest on securities owned and the 
contribution of $147,878 from the Pennsylvania Railroad 
for operating ca@®ain leased lines were about $25,000 greater 
than the $1,485,586 of interest and rentals that accrued 
during the year, The traffic of the road is quite large, and 
though the rates are low, still the net earnings amounted to 
$3,475 per mile, This road is, next to the Baltimore & Ohio, 
the chief carrier of freight to Baltimore, and, so far as grain 
is concerned, its business increases faster than the Baltimore 
& Ohio's, and in 1878 was not very much less. It has the 
advantage of a connection with a line of steamers on the 
lakes between Erie and Chicago, which the Baltimore & 
Ohio has not. It is also one of the chief carriers of anthra- 
cite coal to Baltimore, 


Steam NAVIGATION ON THE LAKES gains continually on | 


the sailing vessels, but though the tonnage of the two 
classes of vessels is accurately recorded, their performance 
is not, and as the steam vessels make more trips than the 
sailers, the capacity of a vessel is not the gauge of the work 
it can do in aseason. A slight clue is given in the report of 
a Weighmaster of the Buffalo Board of Trade, who, in the 
summer of 1878, weighed 26,845,590 bushels of grain ar- 
riving at Buffalo by lake, of which 19,717,612 bushels, or 
more than 78 per. cent., came by steamer. Unfortunately, 
however, the Board uf Trade Weighmaster only weighed 


84 per cent. of the total lake receipts that season, and it is | 


very probable that he got most of the steamers, which 


largely run in lines connected with the railroads, and a | 


smaller proportion of the sail grain. 


Tae Lowest Cost oF CARRYING FREIGHT yet reported 


is found in the report of the Northern Central Railway for | 


1878, which gives the cost per ton per mile on the Susque- 
hanna Division (47 miles long) as 0.85 cent. per ton per 
mile. On the whole road, however, the average cost is 
about twice as much, and on one of its branches, 9 miles 
long, the cost is nearly ten times as much—3.246 cents per 
ton per mile. it is not often the companies report sepa- 
rately the cost on different sections of the same road. If 
they did, perhaps some of them would show a lower cost 
than this. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Financial Review for 1879, an annual published by 
the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, contains the 
usual information, indispensable to a large class of people, 


and hardly to be found elsewhere collected together. 


Among the contents most valuable to railroad men are the 
tables of prices of gold for every day from 1862 to the close 
of 1878, of the prices of foreign exchange for nine years; 
interest and investment tables; tables of the earnings of 


The circular says that applications must be | 


railroads for each month (generally for four years); tables 


|of the highest and lowest prices each month for seven years 
of the railroad bonds and for thirteen years of the railroad 
| stocks sold on the New York Stock Exchange; and the Janu- 
| ary number of ‘Investors’ Supplement” of the Chronicle, 
| which is of extraordinary value, and cannot be had else- 
| where except by regular subscribers to the Commercial and 
| Financial Chronicle, Altogether, it isa work of reference 
| which we find extremely valuable and convenient; and such 
| of our readers as have occasion to use the material in its con- 
| tents will find it so also, we are sure. 
| 
| 





The Development of Local Passenger Traffic. 


BY FRANCIS J. LEE, 


| : (Concluded from page 102.) 
| METHOD OF COMPILATION OF TABLE OF TICKET RATES. 


First work out the mileages and fill up each column, 
and so on, column by column. 
Thus, in the first column: 
| Five miles a week in one 
21.70 miles. 
Six miles a week in one month or 4.34 weeks = 21.70 
| + 4.34 = 26.04 miles, ‘ 
| Seven miles a week in one month or 4.34 weeks = 
26.04 + 4.34 = 30.38 miles. 
And 80 on, adding 4.34 to each previous result until 
the column is completed. In the same manner with 
the rest of the columns, adding in the number of weeks 
at the head of the column to each addition. 
Having: completed the mileages, it will be seen, on 
inspection, that equivalent distances appear on the 
| table in various parts, or at least very nearly equiva- 
llent. Thus, in the third column, taking the topmost 
| figure, we have 65 miles, and also in the first a, 
| taking the eleventh figure, we have 65.10 miles; and it 
| must be distinctly understood that a scale will not be 
accurate which gives a higher rate per mile for a dis- 
tance of 65.10 miles in one month than for one of 65 
miles in three months, 

The more constant the travel the less in proportion 
must be the rate per mile. 

To give a complete check against any disproportions, 
the mileage rates must be filled up in a definite system. 

That adopted in the table isas follows: Taking 21 
cents a mile as the maximum rate per mile for 5 miles 
in one month, and two cents a mile for that in 12 
months, these being, of course, optional figures, fill up 
as nearly and conveniently as possible the rates for in- 
termediate months in the first horizontal row in arith- 
metical progression. 

Thus, using the formula z = a + (n 





month or 4.34 weeks - 


| 


1) d, where 


the last term (2.50 cents) 
a“ the first term (2 cents). 
n = the number of terms (12), 
d the common difference to be found. 


Required to find d., 
Substituting, we have, therefore: 


250 = 200 + (12 1) d, 
or 250 200 lld 
| ., d = (R50 — 200) + 11 

d = $9 = 4.5, 
Say 5, for convenience 





Then, using 5 as common difference, series will come 
| out pretty conveniently, as given in first horizontal | 
row in the table. 

The first figure is 2.50 cents per mile, and the second 
2.45 cents per mile, and the second mileage figure is 
43.35 miles. The first horizontal column must now be 
rated proportionately with the first perpendicular col- 
umn. Thus, taking 43.35 miles at 2.45 cents per mile, 
see where an equivalent distance occurs, 

This will be found very approximately in the sixth 
figure in the first perpendicular column, and a higher 
| rate per mile must not be charged for an equal mileage 
in one month than for one in two months—that is, 
43.40 miles traveled in 4.34 weeks must not cost more 
nor as much as 43.35 miles in 8.67 weeks. Some rule 
must be adopted to work upon, and as the common 
difference of 5 for each month in the first horizontal 
column has already been adopted, it will be convenient, 
though*of course optional, to adopt that figure for 
other similar proportions in the compilation of the 
table. 

Thus, as 2.45 cents per mile is the rate given for 
43.35 miles in two months, 2.40 cents per mile will 
have to be adopted for 43.40 miles in one month. 
| The rule would consequently call for 5 to be added 

for one month, 10 for two, 15 for three, 20 for four, 
| 25 for five, and so on up to twelve. 

| With very slight adaptation this will be found to 
| work satisfactorily, and maintain for illustration a due 
i pro vortion. 

| Having worked out the first horizontal column 
against the first perpendicular column as far as_possi- 
|ble, and gone over into the second perpendicular 
|column for longer distances than contained in the 
first, graduating intermediate distances by common 
differences. take the second horizontal, and third and 
| fourth, and so in succession in the same manner. 

| Thus, for example, when rating the third figure in 
| the sixth horizontal column, namely, 180 miles—check 
it against the sixth figure in the first horizontal column 
—also 130 miles (rate per mile 214 cents)—and allowmg 
|§ for each month's difference, we have : 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





For 130 miles in 6 months 2.25 cents per mile, and 
algae ry 3 ‘ 210 * " % 


Difference, 0,15 

which is 5 for each month from 38 to 6. 
. ; cts. p. mile. 

Therefore, 130 miles in 6 months (26 weeks) at “2.25 = $2.9250 
| And, oe — " (13 * )°= fae 2.7360 
| If other equivalent distances are taken, the same 
jrule will work out very approximately and could be 
| made to do so exactly if necessary. 
| EXAMPLES TO ILLUSTRATE TABLE, 
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commutation ticket to entitle holder to travel twice a 
week (single journey rides) between A and B, 10 miles 
apart, for a period of 6 months, the calculation would 
be as follows: 

Two single rides a week of 10 miles each equals 20 
miles a week; 

And 20 miles a week for 6 months (26 weeks) equals 
20 K 26 = 520 miles. 

The rate per mile will be easily found at the sixteenth 
figure of the sixth column, namely, 1.38 cents per 
mile. 

Then 520 % 1.88 = $7 


7.1760 
Or in even money $7.15 


This rate of 1.38 cents is, with the general standard 
of the table, easily capable of being placed higher if 
required, and as would probably be desired. That 
would be readily adjusted by the compiler if, instead 
of using 5 as a common difference, all through the ta- 
nle, he made this difference to vary from 1 to 5 using 
intermediate figures and graduating accordingly. 

In the example just given in illustration, suppose 
the holder of the ticket which entitled him to two sin- 
gle journey rides a week, as stated.above, from some 
cause or other did not complete the mileage in the pe- 
riod required and contracted for, and desired to have 
his ticket made good by extension for a longer period ; 
then if two single rides a week had been fixed upon, 
as suggested in the previous remarks on the fixed 
points, as the minimum allowed, his request would 
have to be refused ; but if the ticket he had in the first 
instance contracted for had entitled him to more than 
the minimum, the extension could be, if thought fit, 
allowed by charging the difference between the rates 
given in the table for the long and shorter periods 
respectively. 

A register should be kept of all such transactions. 


No. 2. Some applications may call for a calculation 


of the following nature : 
Given A, B, C, three stations : 
Distance A to B, 
3 to C, 


10 miles 
5 miles 


Ato (, 15 miles, 


and required a ticket for two single rides a week in 
either direction, good to stop off going or returning at 
A. Band C respectively. 

Then: Price for A to B, 10 miles (two rides a week), 
will be 20 miles a week for 26 weeks, at 1.88 cts. per 
mile = $7.15. 

And price for B,to C, 5 miles (two rides a week), 
will be 10 miles a week for 26 weeks, at 1.70 cts. per 
mile $4.42. 

Total charge $7.15 + $4.42 = $11.57. 

Suppose, however, the application had been for a 
ticket between A and C only, not good to stop else- 
where : 

Then price for A to C, 15 miles (two rides a week), 
will be 30 miles a week for 26 weeks, at 1.24 cts. per 
mile $9.65. 

And the difference between $11.57 and $9.65 will il- 
lustrate the charge made for stop-over privilege. 


It must be borne in mind that the table is only given 
to illustrate the principles, and to afford a basis upon 
which, subject to data of a variable nature and circum 
stances found to exist elsewhere, suitable tables may 
be compiled. 

By experimenting with a view to improve the rela- 
tive proportions of the table, for which room has been 
left in its compilation, a better idea will be formed of 
its character and capabilities for the practical applica- 
tion tu the suggestions contained in these pages for the 
development of local travel. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


sefore concluding these remarks, the writer would 
like to impress upon his fellow professional readers 
and others the desirability of taking rather an ac‘ive 
than a passive view of the subject. 

Its social importance has been discussed, a practical 
method of applying the principles it involves has 
been presented and illustrated fully, and it now re- 
mains to impress its importance and aims upon those 
calculated to appreciate them, It is surprising how 
much the development of local passenger trattic as a 
very important matter has been neglected in com- 
parison with the efforts in behalf of another class. 
Large sums have been, deservedly no doubt, expended 
on competitive traffic, involving rapid locomotion, 
which is very expensive indeed, and extensive advertis- 
ing, which is also, with its attendant duties, a con- 
siderable item in operating expenses. These must be 
maintained actively where found profitable. But at 
the same time active thought should be bestowed upon 
this subject also for the very important reason that it 
involves no outlay to speak of, and means, if it can 
be safely devoloped, a higher proportion of net earn- 
ings out of a continuous expenditure for train service 
which varies but little from year to year. 

It must be honestly ascertained at the outset whether 
the community on any tine travel as much as they 
would and could were larger facilities extended, and 
having an eye to the careful protection of one class of 
travel as distinct from the other, is it possible without 
loss or injury between thei, to offer facilities to any 
travel dormant at presert for want of them. 

The conservative official will, no doubt, at once com- 
mence by dreading the possibility of any such system 
as that advocated here becoming the means of taking 
the local travel at low mileage rates all round. He 
will demand, and rightly, that any system is danger- 
ous which cuts his present mileage rate for ordinary 
travel down to low figures without positive certainty 
of such an increase in his total receipts as to make up 
the deficiency, and would, unless he looked more care- 
fully into the proposal, come to direct conclusions 
against it. It was on this ground that the social aspect 
of the question was made one of primary importance. 
The wants of society are not all where local travel is 


If an application were made fora rate for a|concerned the same as those of the ordinary local 
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| land derived from public grants, and the number of ecres 
| remaining unsold; cost of construction, equipment, and all 











: , fee | a j : | permanent improvements, including cost of purchase of 
Ae 8h oes ae gt A] = of ae of -= (other lines of road and of telegraph lines; amount re- 
to od me as 5 $ aa) me =e SF ny ™e |ceived for carrying freight, expresses, mails, and passen- 
a a Be a. | 35 3 5 s= + oe 8 ¥= S= <= | gers for the preceding fiscal year ; the expenses of operating 
© fo 13 2° :5 4 $e <. 3° <5 ae Se 4— | the road, exhibiting separately the amounts paid for salaries, 
} xz ae gS az 34 ZK 4% 4 z Se ge a3 $2 | Wages, fuel, taxes, interest, dividends, repairs, damage to 
MILES PER WEEK. ot - a4 ge Fr | : 8 23 ge me Fs zo 8-2 | freight and injuries to persons. Each road is also required 
: g :s : .). |. : 25 3 : oS ee ® \to show the number of ssengers carried, amount 
= i=} = 4] 5 i} ao Se . 5 = iy 5 . pa: ne 
= 5 2 “8 Be “8 “e 5 :& “8 & jand class of freight transported each way, the number, 
= a 4 3 So} cig (pos & 3 5 5 z 5 5 (character and cause of all casualties by which life 
Q, s ef Spy Pe ge Fy 4 - 2 2 e : & | was lost, the terms of all agreements and contracts by 
ceed age Paes Pe perek. Se —~ ———__|___*__ | which sleeping-cars, palace and parlor-cars, express cars, 
Cents. | Cents. | Cents. Cents.) Cents. | Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. | Cents. Cents. | Cents. | and cars of transportation companies, not identical with the 
oe a |. en a a ee ee “aah aed aan at ee ipo . | — | corporation or company making the return required, are 
Ease pe mile....... an ee ae Pose ssn an 7. oat te me go aks as & 4 run ; the extent of such service, and the amount of all re- 
g, ) Rate per mile...” » 48! 2 401 2.34 2/30 2°93) 815 210 200-1 95! 190 1.88 1.87 | Ceipts therefrom during the fiscal year. —— companies 
 oeaangees | 26.04 52.02 78) 104.04) 130.02) 1.56 182.04 208.02 2.34) 260.04 286.02 3.12 | Are required to make similar returns in relation to their pro 
~ \Rate per mile... . 2.46 2.38) 2.98) 2.19 2.10} 2.02 95 85 =: 1.80 77 1.75, 1.74} prietorship and financial and business operations. 
’ ate | $ prie } pe 
jes ee .. 80.38 60.69 91, 121.38 151.69) 1.82 210.38 242.69 2.7: 303.38 333.69 3.64 Telegraph companies are required to give the amount of 
s. } Rate per mile..... 2.44) 2.33) 2.22) 2.11 wie 1.85 | 1.80 1.76 1.74 “ 1.38 agi @2 1,91 | their capital paid up, number of lines in miles and length of 
—— 7 OD Be * 42 = a he ar ie :'. “te “ * o.33) | ‘a “oo gH | wires, number of officers, operators and employés, number 
9. i gpa dedi PR 2.15) 2.03 a ad aenl. | mene nee eh oon tin aie a “an | Of Messages transmitted by United States officers, number 
(Miles................ 39.06) 78.03] 1.17) 156.06] 195.03) 2. 73.06 312 05 3.51, 390.06 429.03 f - . tp ng ter : 
10, ) Rate per mile... 240 2.25) 210 1.95 1.%|. 1. 1.65 1.¢ 1.63 1.62 161 1° 60 | transmitted for the press and for private parties, and the 
oO Peres . 43.40 86.70} 1.30) 173.40) 216.70) 2. 303.40 346.70 3.90) 433.40 476.70 5.20 | total receipts and expenditures. 
11, ) Rate per mile 2.38; 2.20) 2.04 1.90 Ee L. 60 1.59 1.58) 1.57 1.56 1.55 | 
( Miles.... aias 47.74) 95.37| 1.43, 190.74) = 238.37) 2. 333.74 381.37 4.20 476.74 524.37 5.72 | . ‘ P : 
12. ) Rate per mile 2:36, 2.17] 1.98 1.75! 1.65] 1.5 55 1.54 1.53 1.52 1.57} 1.50] Wlinois Railroads in 1877-78. 
“* 1 Miles..... 48.08 104.04) 1.56 208.08 360.64) 3. 364.08 416.04 4. 520.08 572.04 6.24) | : reals aia 
13, ) Rate per mile.... 2.34 2.13 1.92 1.68 1.00) 1. 1.54 1.53 1.52 ; a 1.50 1.49 The following summary and extracts from the forthcom- 
”* 4 Miles ae 56.42 1.69! 225.42) 281.71) 3. 394.42 450.71 5.07) 563.42 619.71 6..6/5... » inoi i Ww »C is- 
14, ) Rate per mile... 2 39 185 1.04 5B] 1 1.49 148 1.47 1.46 1:45, 1.44 | ing report of the Illinois Railroad and Warehouse Commis 
( Miles... ae 60.76 | 1.82 242.76 303.38) 3.6 424.76 485.38 5.46) 606.76 667.38 7.28 | sion for the year ending June 30, 1878, are taken from the 
- {Rate per mile.. 2.30; 2.05} 1.80 1.60 1.52] 1. 1.48 1.47 1.46 1.45 144 1.43] @ , Yoatp i 4 al 
15. + Miles 2.2. 65.10) 180:05] 1:95, 260110, 325.05, 3190 455.10 520.05 5.85, 650.10 715.05 7 ko | Springfield (I1l.) State Journal, with some changes in the 
14, ) Rate per mile ... 2.28 2.01 1.75 1.56 1.48 ¢ 1.44 1.43 1.42 1.41 1.40 1.30 presentation of the figures for the sake of clearness: 
- 3 ‘ =| ‘ ow “. we r nha 76 . rae "a0 70 sper | ome 2 " " 
, a eee oaiilan os a . a: 07 ; = 4 at soe wer 43| + ” “ = 44 oe a5 ae 39 ee | The Commissioners begin by stating that they have man- 
~ 7 s pe -) - ve - tt . 4 . . - | panna * see al . were: 
I7- | Miles ... 73.78) 147.39] 2.21) 204.78) 868.39| 4. 515.78 589.39 6.63 736.78 810.39 8 84 | AB@d to secure more complete returns than has ever been 
1g. ) Rate per mile 2.24, 1.93] 1.65: 1.47 1.43) 1. 1.41 1.40 1.30 1.38 1.37 1.36 | done before. Reports have been received from 51 roads, one 
i Miles ; 78.12) 156.06) 2.34) 312.12 390.06 4. 546.12 624.06 7.02) 780.12 858.06 9.56 | less than last year. ‘The Edwardsville, Marine & St. Louis 
19. ) Rate per mile 2 9 1.90| 1.60 1.45 1.41) 1. 1.39 1.38 1.37 1.35 L.3b 1.34 | Railroad, having been purchased by the Wabash Railway, 
' Miles ; 8 -. ~s 2.48 any .48 <“ H $3 570.8 658.78 fe ag ia me oa | is reported this oe as part of that road; the Gilman, Clin- 
vg ) Rate permile..... 2.2 r4| 00 . + | . 54. < ped , ans 82 | ton & Springfield Railroad, reported by a receiver last year 
s 80! 17% ‘ ~ 33.40) 5, } 3. 7.80) 866.8 i , ’ seh «Ae ) 
‘ — per mile — 4 ae: = Se a mr ‘ “e 1 : ae = = ‘ea ay ” = Ss | is now reported as part of the Illinois Central, by which it 
“1. 1 Miles 90.14, 182.07) 2.73, 864.14 455.07) 5. 637.14 728.07 8.19 910.14 1,001.07 10.92 | bas been leased, and the Grayville & ‘Mattoon Railroad, 
vo § Rate per mile 2.16 1.75] 1.48 39 1.37) 1.3 34 1.83) 1.32) 2.32 1.30 1.29 | last year reported as projected and unfinished. is now re- 
“~" ¢ Miles eS 94.48; 190.74] 2.86! 381.4 476.74) 5. 667.48 762.74 8.58) 953.48 1,048.7: 11.44 | ported as in operation. 
23, ) Rate per mile... 2.14 1.72) 1.46 1.37 1.36) 1. 1.32 1.31 1.30 1.20 28 1.27) The following-named roads, in addition to that already 
i Miles J 98.82) 199.41 2.99 398,82 “Ss 7 607.82 797.41 8.07 ek 1,006.41 11.96 | mentioned have passed from the hands of receivers and 
o4 5 Rate per mile... 2.12| 1.65] 1.44) 1.35 a * 1.31 1.30 4.20 28 27 1.28 coger Ba te og cate aa Ee i ae F 
24.) Miles 3.12 416.16) 520,08 6. 728.16 88208 9156) 1,040.16 1,144.08 12.48 | been reorganized under new names, viz, ; The ( hic ago, Dan 
or, } Rate per mile 142 1 33 1.30| 1. 1.28 1.27 12 25 1.24 j 23 | Ville & Vincennes, now named the Caicago & Eastern Illi- 
“1 Miles : 3.25) 433.50, 541.75) 6. 758.50 866.75 9.75) 1,08% 50 1,191.75 13.00 | ei _ 7 fey gmt ayeeadly os aoe aones - 
vg ) Rate per mile 1.40 1.22 1.20) 1 1.27 1.26 Bd 24 1.233! 1 abash, Chester & estern anc 1¢© Peoria & Rock Island, 
“0. + Miles * 3.5 400.94 ae We e 788.84 - 42 . 14 — 4 nae 42 now named the Rock Island & Peoria. 
97, ) Rate per mile 1.38 “ _ t-28} 1 1.26 25 2 ah 1.22 The following-named roads are reported by receivers, viz. : 
i ~ — : all . = ae & vee oq ae " 936 | a 1,170.18 — = | The Cairo & St, Louis; the Cairo & Vincennes; the Chicago 
OR tate pe ] . - . : “ - ? ~ - ~e ” .. ae sae >. wa es » Chie >. > ‘ 
sk!  ~“vembonmd 120.62, 242.76) 3.64 485.52 606.76) 7.28, 849.52 970.78 10.92) 1,213.52 1,334.76 | Somes Soe scemy 4 Se me ey = cna: 
‘ ) Rate per mile..... 2.02 1.52 1.34 1.20 1.26 1.s 1.24 23 1.22 a 1.20 | the Unicago, re out Btern , mid CG, 
29. + Miles. ; 124.96, 251.43] 3.77, 502/88) 628.43] 7. 870.86 11.31 1,256.86) 1,382.45 | the Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western; the Ohio & Mis- 
~ 3 | : ° 4 4 
39. ) Rate per mile 2.00) 1.50) 1.33 1.28 1.25] 1. 1.2235 oy ee | 1.20 1.19 | Sissippi: the Paris & Danville; the Peoria, Pekin & Jackson- 
3 t Miles i ; 130 20 a 10) 3-00 m2 a fi 910.20 Lae 0 ‘ brs aes meer | ville; the Springfield & Northwestern; St. Louis = 
} seeee Per Mite ; sl 24 ox aal ; oe ” el aseale’ : ; astern, 1 the Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw—in a 
31. + Miles 134.54) 208.77] 4.08 BAT. 671.77) 8 949.54 1,074.77 4 Se) tB68. 24) 1,677.72 a ‘Of this number, five—the Cairo & 8:. Louis, the 
a» ) Rate per mile 1.96) 1.46] 131 1.26 2% ¥ 21 1.20 J wld 17 oe * mete tee > wes 
32. | Miles 138.88) 277.44! 4.16 554.88 693.44) 8B! 970.88 1100-44 1248 1886.K5 1,525.44 1664 Chicago & lowa, the Chicago, Pekin & Southwestern, the 
33. ) Rate per mile..... 1.4 1.44, 1.30 1.25 1.22 1 1.20 1.19 L118 1.17, 1.16 1.45 | Ulinois Midland, and the Peoria, Pekin & Jacksonville roads 
aT RE 4.0 owe pane 143.22) 280.11) 4.20 572.42 715.1)) 8, 1001.22 1144.11 V287 1,480.22 1,575.1) 17.16) —have gone into the hands of the courts since the last re- 
34, ) Rate per mile 1.2 1.42) 1.29 : 124 S— 1.; 1.19 1.18 1.1% v : 1b 1.15 1.14} port. The Decatur, Mattoon & Southern Railroad was sold 
> Miles 147.56) 294.78 4.42 58.56 736.7 8 1031.56 1178.78 13.206) 1,474.56 1,620.78 9 17.08 > omer of anne na Y 
. \Rate per mile 1.90) 1.30] 1.28 (1.23 120 4. 118 1.17 1.16 11 14) 1.13 | CY Ofder of court March 14, lest, be 
)- * Miles ; 151.90) 303.45) 4.55 606.90 758.45 9 1,061.90 1,213.45 13.65 1,576.90 1,668.45 18,2) | Total miles reporting 15,546.00 
a3 J Rate per mile 1.88! 1.87 1.27) 1.22 119 1 1.17 1.16 9 1.to \4 1.13 1,12 | . Increase over 187% ., 304.74 
my 4 Miles cee ee 156.24 B1212 4.68!) 624.24) 780.12 9.36 1,002.24 1,248.12 14.04 1,560.24 1,716.12 18.72) Miles in Mlinois..... rene ceens 7,450.25 
.7 \ Rate per mile... 1.86 1.36 «1.26) 1.21 1.18) 1 1.16 is) 0.6 ge L.12 1.11 | Increase over 1877 tees 25.00) 
f*  Miles weeeeee. 160.58 320.79 4.81! 641.58 801.79 9 1,122.58 1,282.79 14.43 1,603.58! 1,763.79 19/24 | Miles of track 18,477 
3g, ) Rate per mile 1.84 1.35 1.23) 1-20 117 4 115 Li4 3.18 *° 12 1.11 1.10] Miles of iron track saan 
1 Miles |. 164.02 829.46 4.94 658-92 823.46 9 1,252.92 1,317.46 14.82) 1,646.92 3,811.46 19.76 | — Laid in 187K: r 
3y § Rate per mile.... .. 1.82) 124 1.24 1.19 116 4 1.14 1.18! 1.12 1.11 1.10 1.09 | Miles of steel track tee ive) 
“9 Miles : 160.26 338.13 5.07 676.26 845.13 10 1,184.26 1,352.13 0 15.21) 1,690.26 1,850.15 20.28% | Miles of iron track... point 
40, } Rate per mile 1.80; 1.83 1.93) 1.38 2:38 3 113 12 1) a Go| 1.u8 | Rees enparing Mook 5,0K4. 278 
Miles... 173.60 346.80 5.20, 693.60 866.80 10. 1,213.60 1,386.80 15.60 1,733.6. 1,906.80 20 80 | Preferred stock $50), 278 
11. ) Rate per mite 1.78 2) 1.17 Wr es ey 1.1 Li 1.30,” ee 1.03 1.07 | Common stock pert y 
1 Miles 179.04 710.94 888.47 10 1,243.04 1,421.47 15.90 1,776.94, 1,954.47 91 42 | Total stock . eater 1 
42.) Rate per mile 1.76 1.16 1.15 i. 1.11 10 1.00 1.Ub 1.07 1.u6 | Average stock per mile. pe 
“* 7 Miles..... 1822.28 728.28) 910.14 10.92 1.274.286 1,456.14, 16.38 1,820.26, 2,002.14 2184] Dividends declared ) 1878. i 
43, ) Rate per mile 1.74 1.15 1.12 3 1.10 1.09 1.08 1.0% 1.06 1.05 | 11877 - Laas . 
“7 Miles 186.62 735.62) 931.81 11 1,304.62 1,490.81 16.77) 1,863.62 2,649.81 22.36 | Average dividend on all stock, 1878 re % 4 p. c 
44.3 Rate per mile. .. 1.72 = 14) 1.11 ., 1.00 1.08 1.07 06, 1.05 l of | Av. dividend on stocks that paid any ‘ in 453 p. S 
| Miles bh as 190.06 752.96 955.48 11 1.334.096 1,625.48) 17.16) 1,906.96 2,097.48 22.88). : b "4 1877.. ar Pp. c. 
3. Rate per mile 1.70 2s 1.18 4 13 a 4 10 1. 1.08 1.0, 1.56 1.05 1.04 1.03 | Miles of cond sopesting bonds : a _— oihter 
i Miles zr 195.30 390.15 5.85 770.30 975.15) 11. 1,365.30 1,560.15 17.55) 1,900.80 2,145.15 29.40 | Aggregate funded debt y ooo eee Vail 
ig. ) Rate per mile 1.67 1.27 1.47, 21. 1.09 4, 1.07 06 = 1.05 1.04 1.03 1.02 | Average per mile of road , 1 oanaus 
| Miles AY 199.64 308.82 5.98 787.64 996.82) 12.00) 1,395.64 1,504.82 17.94 1,993.64, 2,192.87 25.92 | Floating debt (53 out of 51 roads) eee 
47. ) Rate per mile 1.63 1.26 1.16 1.11 1.08 1 1.06 1.05 1.04 ow 1.02 1.0] | Average per mile (about) ; mh -. 
‘: 1 Miles eas 203.98 407.49 6.11 804.98 1,018.49 12 1,425.98 1,620.49 18.35 2,086.08 2.240.490 24.44 | Stock and bonds per mile < rt! 
4x, } Rate per mile.. 1.60 1.25 1.15 | 1.10 107 J 1.05 1.04 1.0% 1.02 1.01 1.00 | Miles reporting cost 440,470,913 
8. | Miles veces ROBB 416.16 6.24 822.32 1,040.16 12.52) 1,456.32 1,664.16, 18.72 2,080.32 2,288.16 24.96 | Cost. sees "4:3.400 
4 § Rate per mile 1.57 1.224 1a 1.19 1.06 1.05 1.04 1.03 1.02 1.01 1.00 oy | Average per inile. tees eo by 
st , 450,848, 166 
9. 4 Miles 212.66 424.83 6.37 839.66 1,061.83 12.78) 1,486.66 1,698.83 19.11 2,123.66 2.385.853 25.48 | Stock and bonds of above roads OT aes 
gy, ) Rate per mile 1.53 31.23 1.13 . 1.08 05 = 1.04 1.0% 1.02 4.01 1.00 BUD vs | Average per mile. . mane 
*”. » Miles 217.00, 433.50 6.50) 867,00) 1,083.50 13.00) 1,517.00 1,733.50 19.50 2,167.00 2,383.50 26.00 ee ne: 2 428 
OcComne (On ~, 3a 
Passenger cars 1,465 
Norg.—The mileage rates given in this table are merely nominal rates, and serve the purpose of illustrating the basis ef the sys Bleeping cars Lbs 
tem of construction to be followed. A difference of one-twentieth of a cent between an equal number of miles traveled in one | Vining cars..... : or, 
month and where two months are allowed is not absolutely required, and if one-fiftieth or any other proportional difference was Officers Ge ition +e v> + ates 73 
adopted, the rates throughout the table would be nt te nomen | higher without disturbing its utility as regdrds the principle | Bagwage = CX OMS CATE. .... ‘* 42 404 
involved, namely, its ability to meet without discrimination each particular demand which constant or occasional travel may | Box freight cars... : pit 
create } + sa cars Be . 74 
‘ial cars & 
Caboose cars s eaais 1.403 
traveler. Society is not confined in its wants and ca- Hand, push and other cars. 6,080 


pacity for t.avel to just that one class. Its necessities 
are varied, growing, capable of development ina di- 
rection profitable to railways, if properly allowed for 
and understood by them. An unlimitea cheap mileage 
system is by no means advocated here; on the other 
hand, it is held that it is this very point on most lines 
at the present time which is so reprehensible. There 
8 no reason, however, for adopting extremes. The 
actual working of the ordinary mileage system in its 
present narrow shape is one which it would be hard to 
defend on any grounds of custom or otherwise. Any 
general system, unless confined so as not to be injurious 
to ordinary travel, is open to wholesale abuse ; but if a 
system is adopted which maintains by its provisions 
and principles the careful distinction between ordinary 
local business and constant travel, there is a nearer ap- 
proach to perfection obtained than would otherwise 
exist. Where an arbitrary charge has to be fixed in 
place of a graduated scale, and nothing short of just 
one Class of ticket for a fixed number of miles and at 
an invariable rate per mile can be permitted, it involves 
a confession of inability to meet the tull demands of 
the question. Provision cannot be made for a number 
of cases which represent a large amount of dormant 
travel, and this involves, consequently, a loss of re- 
ceipts. 
When the postal-card system was introduced and 
grafted upon the penny postal system, it was to pro- 
vide for and draw out a distinct demand found, by 


social observation, to exist in the general conduct of 
, business correspondence. It was not merely to divide 
up analready developed business, and its effects ex- 
perimentally proved the wisdom of its facilities as a 
source of revenue. 

Equally so will this be found true in the case of local 
passenger travel ; but certainly success will, in a great 
measure, depend upon the comprehensive scope of the 
provisions which are afforded. 


| office order and savings bank, and other provisions, 


are similar to those required by the public from a rail- | 
road ; but until it can be shown that the various de- | 


| grees of travel, from the occasional to the weekly, 
| daily and constant, are met by proportionate provisions, 
there will be little prospect of similar development. 





Transportation in Congress, 
| In the House on the 26th: 

The bill providing for the taking of the Census of 1880 
being under consideration, the amendment reported by the 
committee was adopted. This amendment makes it the duty 
of the Superintendent of Census to require every railroad 
a to exhibit fully its financial condition on June 1, 
1880, ‘This exhibit is to include the number of miles of road 
operated, exhibiting separately . the length of lines 
within each state, the capital stock allowed by law or 
amount paid up, amount of funded and unfunded debt, rate of 
interest thereon, and amount of all sinking funds provided 
for the redemption of such debts; the number of acres of 





The penny post, the book and pattern post, the post- | 


Bridges built 
Length of bridges 
Number of stations in Ilinois.... 1,47 
Miles of road fenced + er 6.285 
| Miles of fence built last year... ; 21 
| Ties laid in year 5,009,310 
| Number of employés.... 66,621 
| Average number per mile of road (about)... .. 4.5 
Passengers carried e“ 21,535,487 

Increase over 1877 1,141,460 

A table giving the number of accidents shows that there 
were 226 persons killed during ’78, as follows: Passengers, 
7: employés, 51; others, 168. There were injured 372, as 
follows: Passengers, 23; employés, 186; others, 168, The 
decrease of passenger fatality this year, as compared with 
last, was 30 per cent. and the decrease of injury to passen 
gers 21.43 per cent. The decrease of employé fatality was 
21.54 per cent., and of injury 12,26 per cent. ; but there wa» 
an increase of fatality to * others” of 27.27 per cent., 
and of * others” injured of 52,92 per cent. During the 
year 21,535,487 passengers were carried and last year 
20,394,027, an increase of 1,141,460. 

It is worthy of special remark that but one road, the Wa- 
bash, Chester & Western, shows a deficit for the present 
year. This deficit is £19,004.45, of which $11,197.90 are 
for back taxes, Last year ten roads reported a deficit ag 
gregating $247,756.42, including taxes, and B20,717.25 ex 
cluding taxes. The Wabash, Chester & Western, then under 
the name of lron Mountain, Chester & Eastern, was one of 
that number 

The traffic of all the roads was as follows: 

Passengers carried 21,535,487 
Passenger mileage 830,817,698 
Tons freight carried 30,255,308 


| Tonnage mileage. . 5.037, 068 254 
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The average load per car on fifteen roads reporting was | was the propriety of forming a Roadmasters’ Association, 
21.40 passengers, or 7.54 tons freight. On twenty-one roads | for the general dissemination of railroad knowledge and the 


the average freight train load was 107 tons. The average 


mutual benefit of the roadmasters and the railroads which 


passenger journey was 31.33 miles; receipt per passenger | they represent. 


per mile, 3,18 cents. 


It was resolved to hold a further meeting in Boston, 


The earnings and expenses of all the roads reporting were | March 25, and’a committee was appointed to prepare a con- 


as follows: 


| stitution and,by-laws, to be submitted at that meeting. 

It is earnestly desired that all the railroads shall be repre- 
sented in the new association. The Secretary has been in- 
structed to send notice of the adjourned meeting to all road- 


—-— eee —65,181,878.45 | masters in the United States and Canada, but with the lim- 


GQreGS GOPTURME 05 Cee tect tedee Ce'psds ees $105,466,734.20 
Working expenses (58.28 per cent.).$61,462,471.78 
Taxes (3.52 per cent,)... ..-.....5 3,719,406.67 

WEP MANE ie cee tre ebacterngsesas $40,284,855.84 


These net earnings are 5.7 per cent. upon the whole amount 


of stock and debt reported. b 
The Commissioners close this portion of their report as fol- 
lows : 


ited time allowed, and the difficulty of finding the names of 


the proper officers on every road, some may be omitted, but | 


all are invited to attend. The Secretary’s address is George 
T. Wiswell, Shelburne Falls, Franklin County, Mass. 

Doubtless such an association will be of much benefit, both 
to the members and their roads. 


‘In our report of last year we called attention to embar- | 


rassments of the commission, occasioned by the unsettled 
question of the constitutionality of the act of 187%, to pre- 
vent extortion and unjust discrimination in the rates charged 
for transportation of passengers and freights on railroads in 
thie state. This question has been before the Supreme Court 
several years, and before it has been decided the Commis 
sion cannot effectually accomplish the purpose of its crea- 
tion. If the act of 1878 shall be sustained, the Commis- 
sion can then go into the courts, if compelled to do 
so in the enforcement of that act, with resulting great 
benefit to the public ; but we bave determined that, pend 
ing the action of the Supreme Court-in this matter, it would 
be unwise as well as uselessly expensive to the peovle, to re- 
sort to the courts in any except extreme cases, Consequently 
we have adopted the policy of arbitrating between their 
complaining patrons and the railroad corporations. We are 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—The following order is | 


dated Feb, 12: 

**On and after Feb. 12, the Denver, & Rio Grande Rail 
way will be operated as a division of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railroad, and will be known as the Denver & 
| Riodtrande Division, and be in charge of Mr, W. W. Borst, 
|as Division Superintendent; head-quarters at Denver. 

“The jurisdiction of the General Passenger and General 
Freight Departments of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railroad will be extended over the Denver & Rio Grande 
Railway, and all orders from the heads of these departments 
will be respected accordingly. 

* The jurisdiction of Geo, O. Manchester, Assistant Gen 


}eral Manager, and A. A. Robinson, Chief Engineer of the | 
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Mount Pleasant.--The directors of this new company are: 
I. A. Fancher, George L. Granger, D. H, Nelson, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Mich.; H. C. Potter, 8S. C. Keeler, W. L. Webber, East 
Saginaw, Mich.; Jesse Hoyt, New York. 


Northern (New Hampshire).—Josiah H. Benton, of Bos- 
ton, has been chosen a director, in place of Onslow Stearns, 
deceased. & 


Pittsburgh d&: Castle Shannon.—At the annual meeting in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 18, John Adams was chosen Presi- 
| dent, with the following directors: J. H. Ortman, Fred. 
| Moul, John Jahn, E. Rohrkaste, H. Sellers McKee, H. M. 
tolfe, W. W. Martin, F. W. Steinart, Robert Boyd, Charles 
Kohlmeyer. 


Rockford, Milledgeville & Western.—The directors of this 
new conaney are: A.- I. Enoch, Dr. R. P. Lane, Levi 
Rhodes, N. C. Thompson, Wm. Watson, Rockford, Ill; G. 
M. Hunt, Polo, Til. 


| Southern Kansas ad Western-—The directors of this new 
company are: Wm. P. Hackney, N. Momma, P. A. Wood, 
of Kansas; T, W. Peck, Chicago; Sidney Bartlett, John A. 
Burnham, H. H. Hunnewell, Charles Morrison, Nathaniel 
Thayer, Boston, Several of these are connected with the 
Leavenworth, Lawrence & Galveston. 

Weston & West Fork.—Mr. Robert Randolph is Chief En- 
gineer 


PERSONAL. 


The Grand Jury in St. Louis has found indictments 
against Chester L. White, formerly Auditor, and George H. 
Heatford, formerly General Passenger Agent of the Mis- 


enabled to report satisfaction with the result, In almost | Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, is hereby extended souri Pacific, for embezzlement from the company. White 


every instance the Commission has succeeded in settling 
complaints to the satisfaction of the parties thereto. The 
railroad corporations have promptly corrected abuses when- 
ever called by us to their attention. A case of recent devel- 
opment, in which three companies are involved and which is 


now being considered by us, may, however, require a resort | 


to the law; but we hope that, even in this controversy, we 
shall succeed in doing speedily by arbitration what may be 
done tardily and expensively in the courts. 

That generally satisfactory results have attended the ef 
forts of the Commission acting as a board of arbitration sug- 
gests the probability that, after the railroad law of 1873 
shall have been approved by the Supreme Court, the rail- 
road corporations will speedily adjust themselves into har- 
mony with the railroad legislation of the state. 

‘in this connection we may say that some of the com 
plainants against railroad corporations seem to desire to make 
use of the Commission to extort from the roads they com- 
plain of special favors for themselves. Apparently they sub- 
mit their complaints, believing that the Commission will act 
as a sort of constabulary, and move at their direction with- 
out ascertaining the truth or weight of their charges, Cases 
of this kind, when examined, place the complainants in a 
not very enviable light, and usually davcnget the fact that 
they have had at some time advantages that made them the 
recipients of the resuits of discriminations in their favor. It 
should be generally known that the Commission, while 
recognizing its duty to use all possible means necessary to 
protect the people from extortions and unjust discrimina- 
tions, does not believe it should wantonly crusade against 
any of the railway corporations of the state. We believe 
these corporations, as well as the public, have rights that 
ought to be respected, 

Pooling combinations have been 68tablished at many of 
the competing points of the state. Our attention has been 
directed to this fact, but we have taken no legal steps to 
break these combinations. We have no authority to do 80, 
It is true they have for their object the maintenance of higher 
rates than could exist if competition were permitted to oper: 
ate without restriction, and in this way they deprive the 
public of a benefit it claims the right to enjoy—the lowest 
railroad rates free competition can create; but combinations 
of this kind ave not prohibited by law. Lf, however, by such 
combinations railroad rates should be made unreasonably 
high, or if the pooling corporations should unjustly diserimi- 
nate in favor of or against any person or place, the parties 
to the combination could then be reached for punishment 
under the provisions of the act to prevent extortion or unjust 
discriminations. But the Commission has no information of 
a reliable character that any of the ‘ pools’ have charged un- 
reasonable rates, On the contrary, our information is that 
in most crises the pool gates have peen below the schedule 
rates fixed by this Commission, Under this state of facts we 
have been unable to do anything to prevent or prohibit pool- 
ing, and we do not believe that a discussion of the subject in 
this report would lead to any good results.” 


General QMRailroad Wews. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 

Meetings will be held as follows: 

Wabash, special meeting at Toledo, O., April 24, to vote 
on the question of authorizing a new general mortgage for 
$2,000,000, 

Pennsylvania, annual meeting, at Musical Fund Hall, 
Philadelphia, March 11, at 10 a. m. 


Dividends, 

Dividends have been declared as follows: 

North Brookfield, 2 per cent., from the net earnings of 
last year, 

Chicago & Northwestern, 1% per cent., quarterly, on the 
preferred stock, payable March 24, 

Foreclosure Sales, 

The Pemberton & New York road will be sold at Long 
Brauch, March 31, by I. 8. Buckelew, Receiver, under a de- 
cree of the Court of Chancery of New Jersey. The road is 
18); miles long, from Pemberton, N. J., to Whiting June- 
tion on the New Jersey Southern. The road was built sev- 


lover the Denver & Rio Grande Railway. 


| Boston d& Albany.—The Massachusetts Legislature has | 
chosen Jarvis N. Dunham, Francis B. Hayes and D. N. Skil- | 


| lings state directors in this company. 


| Brattleboro, Vt., Feb. 19, the following were chosen: Direct 
\ors, A. B. Bailey, M.S. Colburn, M. Davidson, A. J. Dex 
ter, F. Goodhue, A. P. Graham, William Harris, A. C. How 
jard, J. L. Martin, J. W. Melendy, Luther Osgood, O. L 
| Sherman, A. Stoddard, C. F. Thompson, KE. L.-Waterman ; 


| Auditors, J. H. Phelps, J. M. Tyler, S$. M. Waite. The | 


board elected C. F. Thompson. President; J. E. Butler, 
Treasurer. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St, Paul,—The position of Assist- 
| ant General Passenger and Ticket Agent has been abolished, 
and Mr. F. W. Spear assigned to duty in another depart 
iment. Mr, A. F. Merrill has been appointed Chief Clerk ot 
the Passenger Department. 


Cincinnati & Rvansville,--The directors of this new com 
| pany are: Joseph Kinsey, Oliver Kinsey, H. P. Mann, Cin 
| cinnati; Wm. R. Clark, George R, Eager, Boston. 


} ing in Columbus, O,, Feb, 26, the following directors were 
| chosen: D. W. Caldwell, Columbus, O.; M. White, Gambier, 
| O.; Isaac Harpster, Millersburg, 0. ; Wim, M. Orr, Orrville, 
O.; Samuel Israel, Charles Cooper, Mt. Vernon, O.; Thomas 
| D. Messier, Wm. Thaw, Pittsburgh; George B. Roberts, 
| Philadelphia. The board re@lected Thomas D. Messler, 
| President ; J. 8S. Davis, Secretary ; J. D, Thompson, 
Treasurer. 


Delaware, Lackawania d& Western.—-At the annual meet 
ing in New York, Feb, 25, Samuel Sloan was reélected Pres 
ident, with the following board of managers: Wm. Ef, 
Dodge, Moses Taylor, Percy RK. Pyne, Wilson G. Hunt, F. 
W. Holbrook, George Bliss, EK. 8. Higgins, New York; 5. L. 
Chittenden, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Jobn Brisbin, A. L. Denn:s, 

| Newark, N. J.; Wm. Walter Phelps, Teaneck, N. J.; Wm 
| Ryle, Paterson, N. J.; John |. Blair, Blairstown, N. J.: 
| George Bulkley, Southport, Coun. The only new manager 


lis BE. 8. Higgins, who succeeds Benjamin G. Clarke. The | 


| board reélected Frederick H. Chambers Secretary ; Frederick 
| H. Gibbens Treasurer, 


| Kast Broad Top,—-At the annual meeting in Philadelphia 
last month W. A. Ingham was reélected President, with 
| the following directors: Franklin A. Comly, Charles Hacker, 
|G: B, Markle, Ario Pardee, E. Roberts, Jr., P. Roberts, E, 
| R. Wood. 

Grayville c& Mattoon.—Mr. E. B. Phillips, ot Chicigo, has 
been appointed Receiver, in place of J. D. Herkimer, re 
signed. 





| Indianapolis, Bloomington d& Western, The United 
| States Circuit Court has appointed Mr. W. H. Smith Re 
ceiver of the Western Extension, for the purpose of closin; 
up the business connected with the foreclosure of that par 
of the line, 


Intercolonial—The following appointments are announced : 


C, Schreiber to be Engineer-in-Chief and to have charge of 
the department at Ottawa; Dayid Pottinger to be General 
Superintendent, with office in Moncton, N. B.; P. 8. Archi 
| bald, Resident Engineer, with office in Moncton; James Cole 


man, Superintendent Halifax & St. John Division, with | 


office in Moncton; Luther Archibald, General Storekeeper 
| (to succeed Mr, Pottinger), with office in Moncton. George 
Taylor, General Passenger and Freight Agent, office at 
Moncton; E. T, Trites, Paymaster, office at Moncton; George 
P. Black, General Traveling Agent, office at Halitax, iv. S. 


| Mr. Busby remains Superintendent of the Northern Division, | 


with office at Rimouski, P. Q. 


| Lake Shore d&& Michigan Southern,—Mr. E. B. Jacobs has 
} been appointed Roadmaster of the Buffalo Division, in place 
}of Hiram Washburn, deceased 


| Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co.—At the annual meeting in 

Philadelphia, Feb. 25, E. W. Clark was reélected President, 
j and the following managers chosen : Francis R. Cope, Fran- 
j}cis C. Yarnall,: Fisher Hazard, Charles Parrish, Charles 
| Wheeler, George Whitney, John Leisenring, James M. Will 
| cox, Edward Lewis, T. Charlton Henry, Samuel Dickson. 


Brattleboro & White Hall.—At the annual meeting in | 


Cleveland, Mt. Vernon d& Delaware.—At the annual meet- | 








eral years ago and leased to the New Jersey Southern, which | 
worked it until last July, when a receiver was appointed, | Louisville, New Albany d St. Louis,—At the annual meet- 
The bonds were guaranteed by the United New Jersey, and | ingin New Albany, Ind., Feb, 12, the following dircctors 
the interest has been paid by that company, or by the Penn- | Were chosen: St. John Boyle, Edward Cummings, Charles 
sylvania, which assumed the guarantee when it leased the | Warren, B. H. Young, G. C. Cannon, J. B, Winstandley, 
New Jersey lines. The foreclosure, we believe; has been | Bluford Wilson, Samuel Bayard, Robert Bell. The board 
sued out on the coupons paid and held by the guarantor, elected St. Johu Boyle, President: G. C. Cannon, Vice-Pres 
he gs road in Georgia is advertised for sale a sec- | ident; George Lyman, Secretary and Treasurer. 
ond time s state , . aa tap sing te . ‘ ‘ 
he parse of pete apes tat thik ales omy | Midland, of Cradla.—At the annval meeting im Port 
road will be bought by the Cherokee Iron Company, which | Hope, Ont., Feb. 18, the following directors were chosen : 
has a large property on the line pany, Lewis Ross, Port Hope, Ont.; George A. Cox, Peterborough, 
: : | Ont.; J. R. Dundas, Lindsay, Ont.: Robert Jaffray, To- 
Roadmasters' Association. | ronto, Ont.; Robert Cowans, Montreal ; E. J. Halsey, H. 
An enthusiastic meeting, at which a large number of road- | GTSSell, J. O. Surtees, London, England. The board re- 
masters were present, was held in Greentield, Mass., Feb. 6, | ©l@cted George A, Cox President. 
" 3 ; , ). : 
he ae “pas Me been a a gags was > ao | Mobile & Montgomery.—Mr. A. C. Richards, of New 
Ph paneer ele Tune! ie es re ne Troy & Green- | York, has been chosen President, in place of Gen. Daniel 
: x y. 1e subject discussed | Tyler, resigned. 


is said to be now in Canada, and Heafford was lately in 
| Canada. j 
The Grand Jury at Troy, N. Y., has found indictments 
}against D. Thomas Vail, President, and Daniel Robinson, 
Vice-President and Treasurer of the Troy & Boston Com- 
pany, for conspiring to defraud the creditors of the Mer 
| chants’ and Mechanics’ Bank, of which they were also man 
jagers. The indictment against Robinson was afterward re- 
considered, 

Mr. M. Stanton, General Superintendent of the Selma, 
Rome & Dalton road, whose serious injury by an accident 
from his injuries, 

Charles W. Angell, the dishonest Secretary of the Pull- 
man Palace Car Company, who stole $100,000 of its money, 
has been brought back to this country. He reached Phila 
delphia Feb. 23, and on the next day, after a short bearing 
}in court, was delivered to detectives under a requisition 
from the Governor of Illinois, and at once started for Chi- 
cago. 

in Elmira (N. Y.) dispatch says that James C, Slocum, 
formerly a prominent railroad contractor, died last week in 
the Bryan County (O.) jail, where he was confined on a 
charge of obtaining money under false pretenses. He was 
at one time a division superintendent.on the Hannibal & St. 
Joseph, and afterward on the Erie, and then engaged in 
building a road in Michigan. In 1872 he took the contract 
for the Rochester & State Line road and lost heavily, and 
has since been trying to retrieve himself, 





TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS, 


Railroad Barnings. 
Rarnings for various periods are reported as follows : 





Year ending Dec. 31: 1&7. 1877. Ine. or Dee, P.c. 
Northern Central . $3,725,457 $4,070,388 D. $346,931 85 
Net earnings 1,118,960 1,824,463 D, 205,503 15.5 
Month of December: 
Alabama Great South 
ern : $358,555 $34,836 T. $3,719 10.7 
Month of January: 1s7 1878, 
Central, of Iowa.... . $58,061 $67,111 D, 9,050 13.5 
| Net earnings ‘ 19,806 6,097 D 7.191 26.6 
Houston & Texas 
| Central “60,746 239,202 I 9.0 
| Net earnings.... 104,044 67,773 I, 54.5 
| Intercolonial 80,520 92,037 D, 27 
| Philadelphia & Erie 212,748 220,496 D. 3.5 
| Net earnings 64,817 81,975 D. 20.9 
| St. Louis & South 
eastern 82,477 85,967 D. 3,490 4.1 
Jet earnings Pee 17,217 13,107 I 4.110 1.4 
Wisconsin Valley... 8.079 10,400 D, 1.7221 16.5 


Second week in February: 
| Chicago, Mil. & St. 

Paul 3a $109,000 $170,656 D. $61,656 36.1 
iChi. & Eastern Ili 


} nois ee 16,002 13,920 1 2,073 14.9 
1 St. Louis, Iron Mt. 
| «& Southern.... 88,570 96,699 D 8,129 8.4 
Wabash ¥ 87 DONG B3351 1 4,255 5.1 
Week ending Feb. 14: 
Great Western... $98,084 $92,017 I $6,067 6.6 
Week ending Feb. 15: 
Grand Trunk $171,545 $189,892 D. $18,347 9.7 


| Grain Movement. 
Receipts and shipments for the week ending Feb. 15 have 
been as follows for the past six years, in bushels: 





Northwestern Atlantic 

Year Receipts Shipments. receipts, 

1874 ee 2,467,174 1,096,025 Uy M5 
1875... LSoLseo 782,616 

1876 , 2,145,420 1,481,478 1,982,284 

| 1877 oe 1,419,072 1.111.317 1,906,159 

1878 NTU, 5A44 2,004,448 4,151,378 

1879 2,850,118 1,639,882 4.713, 985 


The whole movement is very large, and the Atlantic re- 
ceipts are the largest ever known in a week when navigation 
was closed. 

Of the receipts at Atlantic ports for the week this year, 
11.9 per cent, were at New York, 24 at Baltimore, 15.1 at 
Philadelphia, 10.5 at Boston, 6.6 at New Orleans, 1.8 at 
Portland, and 0.1 per cent. at Montreal. Baltimore receipts 
have not been so large since September last, and New York 
receipts are the largest since navigation closed and larger 
than in any week last winter. New Orleans receipts were 
also exceptionally large, but not so large as in the preceding 
week, when they equaled the aggregate receipts of the six 
previous weeks. , 


Illinois Central and Wabash Joint Business. 

It is stated that the total earnings of the Illinois Central 
in 1878 upon freight business brought from St. Louis by the 
Wabash were $15,639, and upon freight from its line to St. 
Louis by the Wabash, $25,061, a total in both directions of 
$40,700 All freight earnings on business between all 
stations, through and local, on both lines amounted only to 
$158,043. Further, most of this business had to be taken at 
low rates on account of competition, so that the working 
expenses were probably at least 75 per cent., leaving the net 
earnings on the whole business less than $40,000, the loss of 
which could not seriously affect the Central. 

| The Illinois Central people state that they were induced 
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to give up their line to St. Louis by the Vandalia Line by 


representations that the Wabash control eiergpeemeee 
of traffic from St. Louis. . The competition of the lines, 
however, was so sharp that the W, was forced to agree 


to a pooling arrangement, under which it received only 20 
per cent, of the St. Louis business. 


Cotton. 


Receipts at shipping ports for the week ending Feb. 21 
and for the crop year from Sept. 1 to that date are reported 
as follows by the Commercial and Financial Chronicle: 
1879. 1878, 1877. 1876, 1875. 

, 134,328 109,736 88,068 109,676 78,075 
Crop year...3,726,517 3,484,705 3,495,992 3,404,927 2,914,258 

For the week 42 per cent. of the receipts were at New Or- 
leans this year, against 41 per cent. in 1878, 45 in 1877, 49 
in 1876, and 34 per cent. in 1875. 


The exports for the same periods were: 
1879, 1878. Increase. ec, 
Week ....... ravervents 126,225 122,997 3,228 2.6 
Crop year...........-..2,356,310 2,060,282 296,028 14.4 


Of the exports this year 41 per cent. were from New Or- 
leans. 
Petroleum. 
Stowell’s Petroleum Reporter gives the production of the 
Pennsylvania oil wells for January as follows, in barrels: 


1879. 1878, Inc, or Dec. P.c. 
Production......... ....+. 1,346,671 1,203,206 I. 143,375 11.9 
SPR 663,998 775,797 D. 111,790 14.4 
Stock on hand ...........5,207,972 3,555,342 I. 1,742,630 49.0 
No. of producing wells... 10,482 8,616 I. 1,866 21.7 


Pittsburgh receipts of crude oil for January were 74,144 
barrels; shipments of refined were equivalent to 46,956 bar- 
rels of crude. 

Coal Movement, 


Coal tonnages for the week ending Feb. 15 are reported as 
follows: 


1879. 1878. Increase, P. c. 
Anthracite........... 380,801 128,849 251,952 195.6 
Semi-bituminous..... .... 49,524 35,725 13,799 = 38.7 
Bituminous, Pennsylvania 43,992 36,271 7,721 21.3 
Coke, Pennsylvania...... BU.’ dgeeedat” weckerves 


The reported negotiations for a renewal of the anthracite 
combination in some form do not seem to have amounted to 
anything. A general weakening of prices is reported. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Railroad Equipment Notes. 


The three locomotive shops at Patterson, N. J., shipped 
112 angtees last year, against 18 in 1877, 29 in 1876, and 
42 in 1875. This year 26 have been sent away up to Feb. 
20, and all three of the shops have orders on hand. 

he Chicago & Northwestern shops at Chicago are now 
working a force of 460 men in the car department. They 
have just completed four first-class nger cars, 150 
stock and 100 line cars, and are at work on one parlor car 
and 108 new box cars. 

The Schenectady (N. Y.) Locomotive Works recently de- 
livered 10 new freight engines to the New York Central & 
Hudson River road. 

The Central Railroad, of New Jersey, is reported to have 
given out orders for 3,000 freight and coal cars, chiefly to 
shops in Pennsylvania. 

The Missouri Car & Foundry Co., at its leased shops in 
Cambridge City, Ind., has recently finished 200 box cars for 
the Alabama Great Southern, 20 box cars for the Memphis, 
Paducah & Northern, and 100 coal cars for the Chicago, 
Pekin & Southwestern, and is building 50 box and 60 stock 
cars for the last-named road. 


Iron and Manufacturing Notes. 


The Edgar Thomson Steel Works, at Braddocks, Pa., have 
orders enough to occupy them fully until July 1. 

The Ohio Steel Barb Fence Co., at Cleveland, O., is mak- 
ing 10 tons of fence a day. 

Brown, Bonnell & Co. are running their rolling-mill at 
Youngstown, O., full time on merchant-bar. 

The Atlanta Rolling- Mill Co,, at Atlanta, Ga., is running 
its mill double turn, except the rail train, Orders for bar-iron 
are behind for a month, and it seems impossible to catch up. 
The rail mill is running single turn on an order for 500 tons, 
and a contract has just been made with the Cherokee Iron 
Co. for 850 tons 35-ih. charcoal-iron head rails for the Mari- 
etta & North Georgia road. The workmen have accepted 
the reduction of wages. 

W. B. Bement & Son, of Philadelphia, report business 
more active than for several years, with especial demand for 
large machine tools. They have several orders from France, 
England and other foreign countries. 

1¢ rolling mill at Parkesburg, Chester County, Pa., is in 
full operation. 

Wm. &. Ellis, of Pottstown, Pa., has bought the Pottstown 
Car Works, and will use the buildings for an iron and brass 
foundry. 

The Gautier Steel Co., at Johnstown, Pa., is running its 
new steel works double turn. The sheet mill was to be 
started up this week. 

The Cherry Valley Iron Co., which owns a blast furnace 
and rolling mill at Leetonia, O., has made an assignment for 
the benefit of its creditors. 

The Empire Portable Forge Co., at Cohoes, N. Y., has re- 
cently made shipments to South America and Australia, 
and has a considerable trade with Canada, besides its home 
trade. 

Mellert & Co., of Reading, Pa., have taken a contract to 
furnish 2,000 of the heavy cast-iron bases used as founda- 
tions for the columns of the Metropolitan Elevated road in 
New York. 

The Indianapolis Rolling Mill is at work on a large order 
to re-roll iron rails for the Ohio & Mississippi road. 

The Springfield (UL) Iron Co, is running its rail mill 
double turn on a heavy order for iron rails for the Northern 
Pacific road. ’ 


Bridge Notes, 


The Clinton (Ia.) Bridge Co. has the contract for the trestle- 
work on 54 miles of the St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern’s 
new line to Council Bluffs. The company is also building a 
new bridge over the Des Moines River at Ottumwa, [a. 

A. S. Hopkins, of St. Louis, has the contract for 30 Howe 
truss bridges on the new extension to Council Bluffs of the 
St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern road 

The Smith Bridge Co., of Toledo, O., has a contract for a 
fighway bridge at Napoleon, O., to have three spans of 208 

. each. 

The Baltimore Bridge Co. is building a double-track iron 
bridge 218 ft. long over the Burnham Canal in Milwaukee, 
for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road. 

Wilkins, Post & Co., of Atlanta, Ga., and New York, have 
the contract for erecting the new bridge over the Savan- 


are, near Augusta, Ga., for the Port Royal & Augusta 
road, 


Prices of Rails. 


For steel rails the market continues strong, some of the 
mills having actually been obliged to decline orders, being al- 





ready full of work forthe season. A sale is reported of 10,000 
tons for a Southern road at a price said to be delivered 
f.o. b.in New York. Philadelphia quotations have gone 
up a little, and are $42 to $45 per ton at mill. Pittsburgh 

are $82.50 to $35, 


prices reported are $44 on cars at that piece 
"Phi 
iladelphia of two lots, 


Tron rails are active and prices 
at mills. Sales are reported in 

1,000 tons each, 35-Ib. section; at $33.50 per ton at mill. A 
number of orders are reported on the market, and makers 
are somewhat particular about terms, 

Old rails are quiet, and only sales of small lots are re- 

rted. Philadelphia quotations are $20.50 to $21 per ton 

‘or average quality; Pittsburgh, $23.50 per ton delivered 
on cars. 

At Pittsburgh steel rail ends are 828 to $32 per ton at 
mill, according to length, with fair demand. 

Railroad spikes at Pittsburgh are quoted at 214 cents per 
pound, an advance of one-quarter of a cent. The demand is 
active and most of the makers are full of work, one or two 
having been obliged to decline orders which they could not 
fill within the time required. 


Spikes. 


Aman in a train on an Iowa road the other day handed 
the conductor a ticket he had bought at a scalper’s office. It 
chanced, however, to have ‘‘ corpse” written across the 
face, and the conductor refused to pass him unless he 
would get intoa box in the baggage car after the usual 
manner of corpses. He prefe to pay his fare. 

A miner, witha bucket in his hand, was recently ang 
on a siding track near Nineveh, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
when a train, which he supposed was on the main track, 
came up bebind him and flung him over inst the fence. 
He was uninjured, but his bucket was battered all out of 
shape, and, as he picked himself up, he looked at the locomo- 
tive in a dazed sortof a way, and shouted: ‘“‘What in —— 
are you doing on this track? Now, just look what you did 
to my bucket !”—Altoona (Pa.) Tribune. 

In view of a recent family occurrence, Mr. Vanderbilt is 
reported to have expressed the opinion that it was a —— 
sight easier to manage half a dozen railroads than one love- 
struck young man. 

When Sa oe -cars, the Legislature should 
provide that every berth shall be a lower berth in the mid- 
dle of the car; that the ventilation shall suit everybody ; 
that the cars shal] never run off the track, and that the por- 
ter shall not. put on any more airs than are absolute neces- 
sary to convince the passengers that he owns the entire line, 
sleeping cars and all.—Atchison (Kan.) Patriot. 

Special palace cars are all the rage now for traveling 
theatrical troupes, and the arrival of the advance agent at 
an interior town is generally followed in the local papers b 
a glowing description of the ‘‘ magnificent palace on wheels 
built expressly for the use of Madame Blank.” 


How They Load Cattle. 


At Sabetha, the train is halted alongside of a cattle train, 
while the other cattle, those in the passenger car, go up 
town and get dinner. After dinner the passengers solemnly 
contemplate the cattle, packed in at the rate of about three 
or four to the square inch. 

‘* How on earth,” asks a your 
lady, who gets off 
them in so close ?” 

“Why,” asks a mild-looking young man, with tender 
blonde whiskers and wistful blue eyes; he is an escaped 
divinity student, just going out to take charge of a Baptist 
Church in Western Kansas. ‘‘Why,” he says, ‘‘did you never 
see them load cattle into a car?” 

“No,” said the prétty Seneca girl, with a quick look of 
interest, ‘‘I never did; how do they do it ?” 

“Why,” the divinity student remarked, wt, Fag very 
earnestly, ‘‘ they drive them all in except one, a big fellow, 
with thin shoulders and broad quarters; they save him for a 
wedge and drive him in with a hammer.” 

Somehew or other it didn’t look hardly fair to me; no- 
body protested against its admission, however, so it went on 
record, but the conversation went into utter bankruptcy 
right there, and the theological-looking young man was the 
only person in the car who looked supremely satisfied with 
himself.—Correspondence Burlington Hawkeye. 


lady, a very 


prety young 
at Seneca, ‘‘how on earth 


they pack 


Settlement of Safety Valve Patent Litigation. 


The Consolidated Safety Valve Co. has bought all the 
patents relating to steam safety valves owned by the Ash- 
croft Manufacturing Co. and George W. Richardson & Co., 
together with the stock in trade and good will of both con 
cerns, All suits relating to the patents have been settled o1 
withdrawn. The officers of the Consolidated Safety Valve 
Co. are Charles A. Moore, President and General Manager; 
Martin Luscomb, Secretary and Treasurer; George W. 
Richardson, Superintendent. Its offices and factory are at 
Nos. 51 and 53 Sudbury street, Boston. The patents owned 
have been in litigation for eight years past, and their velid- 
ity is now fully established, 


The Erie Canal as a Road-Bed. 


State Engineer and Surveyor Seymour warns the railroads 
that if the Erie Canal should become so unprofitable as to 
compei its abandonment as a canal, it would probably _re- 
sult in the establishment of a new railroad between New 
York and Buffalo. Hesays: 

“If our boatmen are ruined either by the competition 
of the Canada route, or by the railroad combinations it will 
make widespread disaster. Many thousands of our citizens 
engaged upon our canals will not only lose their property, 
but will be driven from their pursuits, Many warehouses 
and other structures will be made valueless, and our com- 
mercial cities will be injured to a degree which will send 
capital and enterprise into other states. The railroads also 
will suffer from these evils, and we cannot hope to replace 
the losses from the destruction of our water routes, for in 
many ways they have uses which railroads do not have, If 
the boatmen on the canals are broken down, the state will 
be forced to make use of its rights of way from the Hud- 
son to Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. These will make better 
railroad routes than any now in use, They have ample 
width; their basins, etc., would furnish ground for all its 
needed structures. Their grades, with a few alterations, 
would be most favorable, and the routes would be through 
the centres of that close array of towns and cities which have 
grown up along this line. 

“To save themselves, the roads now built must seek tosave 
our canals and boatmen. In common with all who have 
learned the value of the water routes, I should deplore the 
necessity which would drive the state to give them up, with 
their advantages over railroads in many respects. It ought 
not to be forced into such action.” 

Accident Allowance and Superannuation Funds 
in England, 

An English paper says: ‘Under their General Powers 
Act of 1878 the Great Eastern Railway Company have just 
established two funds for the benefit of their servants—an 
accident allowance fund and a superannuation fund—both of 
which are to be administered under the immediate super- 
vision of the Chairman, Mr. Parkes. The object of the new 
institutions is to afford substantig] compensation to any em- 


ployé injured on duty, or to his relatives in case of death, 
to provide adequate retiring allowances for old servants 

on arriving at the age of sixty years, or sooner, if necessary. 
| The advantages of the accident allowance fund, which differs 
| only from an ordinary benefit society in the smallness of its 
| premiums and the liberality of its grants, may be secured by 
| any servant by the payment of an insignificent weekly sum. 
| Membership is not compulsory, but the directors have issued 
| a warning notice that, as they consideniit the duty of every 
it ‘will be useless for 


| man to provide against con 

any servant who may neglect to avail himself of the fund to 
1 to the company for relief in the event of accident, or 
to expect that claims made by his representatives in case of 
death would be entertained. But it is the su nuation 
fund which is chiefly deserving of attention, Employés of 
all grades are eligible as members, but those whose appoint- 
ments date from before the 1st inst. have the option of join- 
ing or not, as they think fit. For all new comers participa- 
tion in the fund is obligatory, and they, with such of 
older hands as may volunteer, will be required to submit to 
a weekly tax of 244 per cent, on their salaries. The amount 
thus raised, together with an equal sum added by the di- 
rectors, will be invested in the company’s guaranteed bonds, 
and the proceeds devoted to the pensioning of old servants 
in accordance with the rules of the fund, These rules are to 
the effect that the continuance of the 2}¢ per cent. subscrip- 
tion for ten years shall entitle an officer to a retiring allow- 
ance equal to 25 per cent. of his average annual pay, and for 
forty years to one equal to 70 per cent., intermediate pe- 
riods being calculated in proportion. In the event of quit- 
ting the service, a member will receive back the whole of 
his subscription, with the addition of 8 per cent. interest; 
and in case of death before the age fixed for superannuation, 
his heirs will be entitled to the return of his su ptions, an 
equal amount added by the company, and 8 per cent, inter- 
est on the whole, The publication of this scheme, and the 
energetic steps taken to carry it into effect, have given 
great satisfaction to the Great Eastern <r who are 
naturally pleased at being placed in a ition to gain a 
stake, however small, in the prosperity of the company they 
serve,” 


OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—This company has 
taken full possession of the Denver and Rio Grande way, 
and it will hereafter be known as the Denver & Rio 
eapte Division of the Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe Rail 
road, 





Atlantic & Great Western,—The report is renewed— 
and not now denied—that an agreement has been made for 
the lease of this road to the New ¥ ork, Lake Erie & Western 
Company. The agreement is with the Reconstruction Trus- 
tees of the Atlantic & Great Western, and cannot be carried 
into effect until the foreclosure of that road is couapested. 
The terms are said to be a guarantee by the Erie of 800,000 
interest on 85,000,000 bonds, to be issued by the reorgan- 
ived company to take up the Ohio first-mortgage bonds and 
tho Receiver’s debts and certificates; any surplus of net 
earnings over $300,000 to be divided, two-thirds to the 
Atlantic & Great Western and one-third to the Erie. The 
particulars of the agreement are expected shortly. 


Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio.—Notice is given that 
the Receivers will pay, at their office, No, 23 Nassau street, 
New York, on March 1, the interest on the divisional bonds 
and funding notes, which became due Jan. 1 


Baltimore & Ohio,—Both houses of the West Virginia 
Legislature have passed the bill instructing the Attorney- 
General to begin proceedings in quo warranto for the for- 
feiture of this company’s charter, 

In consequence of the action of the Legislature, the com 
pany gave notice Feb, 26 that it is obliged to withdraw from 
all shippers of general merchandise, live stock, lumber, coal, 
ore, ete., in West Virginia, all special rates which have 
hitherto been given to enable shippers to reach markets 
at or beyond the terminus of the road, On and after 
March 1 the rates established by the new tariff will 
be cogent without deviation or abatement to freight 
shipped over the line of the road to or from any 
station in West Virginia. As the proceedings of the Legis- 
lature seriously interfere with the arrangements made with 
connecting lines for the interchange of traffic, rates will not 
be quoted on freight shipped from stations in West Virginia 
to points beyond the terminus of the road, or vice versa, 
Freight charges on all property destined to points not on the 
line of the road must hereafter be prepaid. 


Canada Southern,.— Detroit papers note a rumor that 
this company has let a contract to W. L. Scott, of Erie, Pa., 
to build a tunnel under the Detroit River at Grosse Point. 


Canadian Pacific.—An Ottawa despatch reports con- 
tracts let to Morse, Nicholson & Marpole, of Toronto, for 67 
miles of road from Winnipeg, Manitoba, eastward, and to 
Conway, Purcell, Ginty & Ryan for 118 miles from the end 
of the Rist contract to Thunder Bay. 


Central, of lowa,.—Receiver Morrill’s statement for Jan 
uary is as follows: 


1879. 1878, 1877. 
Gross earnings........ ....$58,060,63 $67,111.44 $41,281.68 
Working expenses......... 32,796.32 38,804.48 40,245.75 
Renewals cane eenvpecc 5,458.20 1,309,009 2,315.34 
New improvements.... 47.12 484.02 497.38 
Old debts, prior to May 1, 
1878.... oes ones ON eee 


Total payments $38,497.65 $40,908.49 $52,058.47 
Balance..............$10,562.08 $V6,112.05 aaa 
Car-loads freight moved. .. 2,107 2.286 1,521 
The freight this year included 1,497 car-loads of coal, 389 
of stock, 220 of grain, 20 of lumber and 62 of miscellaneous 


freight. Coal shows a large increase and grain a decrease. 


Chattahoochie & Pensacola,—A bill is before the 
Florida Legislature to charter this company and grant it 
10,000 acres of land per mile. The proposed fine 1s an exten- 
sion of the Jacksonville, Pensacola & Mobile from its ter- 
minus at the Apalachicola River westward about 150 miles 
to Pensacola, with branches to Freeport on Choctawhatchie 
Bay, to the Perdido River, and to the Alabama state line be- 
yond the Escambia River. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy,—General Baggage 
Agent Starring reports that during the year 947,365 pieces 
of baggage were handled, Amount paid for loss of and 
damage to baggage, 830.40; amount received for extra 


| baggage, $14,615; number of cans of milk handled in bag- 


gage cars, 122,002; amount received for milk shipments, 
$10,454; total receipts during the year 1878, $33,006.16. 

The Chariton & Indianola Branch is now completed to In 

| dianola, fa., 26 miles north by west from the junction with 

the main line at Chariton. rains began to run through to 

Indianola last week, making connections there with the 
| Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific branch to the same place. 





Chicago & Ilinois River.—The proceedings in bank 
ruptey against this company have been withdrawn by 
agreement of all parties and consent of the Court. This has 
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been done in uence of an Sarormmant by which the 
ene red is to pay off its debt gradually, the creditors allow- 
ng it time. 


Chicago, Yan no & St. Paul.—It is stated that | 


to extend its lowa & Dakota Di- 
as terminus at Patterson, 
' Sioux River. The terminus 
has not yet been decided on, and it is not impossible that a 
further extension of 45 miles to Yankton, Dak., may be 
built.. The Hastings & Dakota Division is also to be extended 
from the. present terminus at Montevideo, Minn., northwest 
some 70 miles to Big Lake, the limit of the land grant. 


Chicago & Northeastern,—The matter of the apeiice 
tion for a receiver for this section of the Chicago Lake 
Huron line has been set for ag | before the United States 
Circuit Court at Detroit. March 17. 


Concord.—Mr. John H. Pearson, alarge stockholder, has 
filed a billin the New Hampshire Supreme Court, asking 
that a number of the directors of this company be suspende: 
or removed, that certain contracts be annulled, and the of- 
ficers of the company be enjoined from making any further 

»ayments under them. He charges that unjust and fraudu- 
Tent contracts have been made which cause a heavy annual 
loss to the ayer and that payment has been made of old 
and fraudulent claims; also that liabilities have been incurred 
for other roads, The Concord stockholders have received 
regular 10 per cent. dividends, but Mr. Pearson thinks that 


they have still been robbed in a way that requires the sum- | 


mary interference of the courts. 


Poranpant & Northwestern.—At the time this road 
(the old mpeneere & St. Paul) was sold and reorganized, 
suits were penc ing a inst it by the Delaware Construction 
Compan, which built the road through Delaware County, 
la., and Birch, Lakin & Co., who graded it from the Dela- 
ware County line to Cresco, Both were appealed by the 
trustees and carried up to the United States Supreme Court, 
where they are still undecided. In spite of this, both par- 
ties have begun new suits in the [owa courts to recover pos- 
session of the sections of the road on which they have liens. 


Dayton & Southeastern.—Receiver Gimperling has 


obtained authority from the Court to arrange for the ex- | 
tension of the road from the present terminus at Mussell- 


man’s, O., to Chillicothe. He is now securing the right of 
way and calling upon subscribers along the line of the ex- 
tension to pay up their subscriptions, in order that he may 
let contracts to complete the grading. 


Eastern,—This com 
10 per cent. in all salaries except the President’s, and in the 
wages of all employés except those of the lowest grade, 
whose pay is alrea 
will probably take effect March 1. 


Kastern Shore.—The second-mortgage bondholders, 
who recently bought this road at foreclosure sale, have de- 
cided to organize a new company and to issue $140,450 com 
mon stock for three-fourths o 
bonds, and $815,477 preferred stock, $46,800 for the bal- 
ance of the cae bonds, and $268,677 for the 
overdue coupons on the first-mortgage bonds, 


subject to its lien, 


Flint & Pere Marquette.—The Detroit Post and Tri 
bune of Feb. 22, says: ‘ 
that by a recent negotiation with parties in this city, &280,- 
800 of the floating debt of the Flint & Pere Marquette Rail- 
way has been adjusted by the issue of bonds at 90 cents, By 
this and similar settlements, the floating debt of this com- 
pany, which amounted to $1,300,000 in the fall of 1875, 
and which grew out of the completion of the road to Lake 
Michigan, has been reduced to about $890,000, and this is 
also in a way of being mainly extinguished during the com- 


ing season, so that we can consider the Flint & Pere Mar- | 
quette Ra ry d as being now in pretty good shape and | 
oatin, t.” 


nearly out of g de 


Helena, Alpine & Elk Mountain. —This company 
has been o to build a railroad from Helena, in Lake 
County, Col., by way of Chalk Creek, Hot Springs, Alpine, 
Willow Creek and Elk Mountain to Gunnison City. 


Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western,—lt is stated 


that holders of $5,121,000 out of the $5,500,000 Extension | 


bonds joined in the purchase of that part of the road. The 
bondholders’ committee will soon hold a meeting to complete 


the details of the reorganization, and to decide what assess- | 


ment it will be necessary for the bondholders to pay. 


Indianapolis, Decatur & Springtield —The Indian 
age News says: “ The final location of this railroad, from 
this city to 
West with the Logansport, Crawfordsville & Southwestern 
Railroad, a distance of BO miles, has been made. 
city the road is an air line to North Salem, Hendricks 
County, where there is a bend to the west, and another air 
line to Russellville, across the northern tier of sections in 
the county, A slight detour to the south is then made to es- 
cape heavy ding, and Guion is reached. The road crosses 
the Louisville, New Albany & Chicago at a point four miles 
south ot Ladoga, and six miles north of Bainbridge. This is 
a much cheaper line than any heretofore surveyed, and the 
prospects are good for an early completion of the road.” 


James River & Kanawha Canal.—The bill for the 


sale of this canal to the Richmond & Allegheny Railroad 
Company has passed the Virginia Legislature. The purchas 
ing company intends to use the canal as a road-bed for its 
——— from Richmond to the Chesapeake & Ohio at Clif- 
ton Forge. 


Kansas Pacific.—The New York American Exchange, 
of Feb, 21, says: ‘“* The committee of the bondholders of the 


Denver Extension of the Kansas Pacific Railroad Company | 


met yesterday to consider a proposition recently made by 
the Union Pacific management for the harmonizing of the 


two interests in the reorganization of the Kansas Pacific | 
The proposition has been favorably received by | 


Company. 
the committee, and although it was not definitely acted upon 
yesterday, the probabilities are that it will be accepted. A 
member of the committee said: ‘The Union Pacific people 
propose to pay a proportion of the arrearages of interest on 


the Denver Extension mortgage, which will about equal $150 | 


per bond, In consideration of this the bondholders are to 
agree to reduce the rate of interest on their securities from 
7 to 6 per cent. 
Kansas Pacific road until the agreement is carried out, and 
the foreclosure is to proceed according to our original scheme 
of reorganization, The principal point in the propesition 
which the committee is considering is in regard to the se- 
curity to be ors by the Union Pacific for its faithful per- 
formance of the agreement, We may demand a deposit of 
money or of bonds, or we may be satistied with security 
given in legal papérs,’ ” 


_ Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co.—At the annual meet- 
ing in elphia. Feb. 25, the stockholders voted to ap- 
prove and co the modification of the lease of the Dela 


ware Division Canal, as recently agreed on, 


an re A ee 


ny pooper making a reduction of | 


at a minimum rate. The reduction | 


the m sgcoud-enortqnee 


The first | 
mortgage for $400,000 remains, the road having been sold | 


We learn from a responsible source | 


on, at which point it now connects from the | 


From this | 


We are also to retain full possession of the , 
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Lafayette, Muncie & Bloomington.—Receiver Chap- 
| man reports for January as follows: 
Balance, Jan. 1........ ath 


ob bbc evdboes $16,168.83 


Receipts............. . 38,207.07 
ete RIN > baer c0ctas Lorca ty test tye me $54,375.90 
ee pee pte aire, Ite 36,887.92 


Balance, Feb. 1 o's signs cee n b ineps inn ctbTLL sy SHEET COS 

The receipts were $1,319.15 greater than the payments 
for the month, 

It is reported that the bondholders of the Eastern and 
Western divisions have come to an agreement, and that no 
opposition will be made to the sale of the whole road as one 
property. A joint porceenins committee will be appointed 
to buy it in for the bondholders. 


Long Island. — The Court has granted permission to 
| this company to execute a second mortgage on its property, 
| to secure an issue of $1,500,000 bonds. "hese bonds are to 

be used to fund the floating debt and enable the company to 
| clear of arrears of interest and pay for certain branch lines. 


Manistee & Reed City.—This company is organized to 

| build a railroad from Manistee, Mich., on Lake Michigan, 

southeast about 50 miles to the Flint & Pere Marquette at 

Reed City. Manistee is about 25 miles north of Ludington, 

the lake terminus of the Flint & Pere Marquette, and at 

sresent has no railroad. It produces enormous quantities of 
umber, nearly all of which goes by lake to Chicago. 


Massachusetts Central,—Contractor N. C. Munson has 
| let the grading of 12 miles, from Hudson, Mass., to Oakland, 
| to Gardiner & Flynn, who agree to put ona large force at 
| once, and to complete the work by Sept. 1. The contractor, 
John Dow, who has the section fom Stony Brook to Hud- 
son, is pushing the work, and expects to have his section 
ready by May 1. 


Metropolitan Klevated,—trains have begun to run 
regularly over the new branch through 53rd street in New 
York from Sixth to Eighth avenue, Work on the line up 
Ninth avenue from 53d to 92d street is progressing well, iu 
spite of delay from strikes and other causes. It is thought 
that this section will be ready for use about May 1. 

On the new East Side line a number of men have already 
been set at work digging for the foundations of the posts, 
and making ready for the erection of the superstructure. 


Midland, of Canada.—At the recent annual meeting 
it was reported that the gross earnings for 1878 were 
| $248,828.90, a decrease of $14,805.40, or 5.6 per cent. from 
1877. 

The settlement with the bondholders provides for the can- 
celing of all existing debts and the issue of $2,625,000 new 
bonds, to bear 2!¢ per cent. interest for three years and 5 
| per cent thereafter. Of these bonds #435,000 are to be 
used in settlement of the floating debt. The bonded debt 
amounted to $1,650,000 first-mortgage bonds and $400,000 
overdue coupons, and $750,000 second-mortgage bonds. 


Minnesota Railroad Bills.—Bills have passed the 
Minnesota Senate to enable the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul to build a line from St. Paul to Minneapolis: the Chi 
cago, St. Paul & Minneapolis to build a line from Hudson to 
Minneapolis; the Minneapolis & St. Louis road to extend its 
| line to Minnetonka. 


Missouri, Kansas & 'Texas.—The following instructions 
to agents and baggagemasters have been issued: 

“On and after Feb. 1, 1879, you will be allowed to check 
free 150 pounds of baggage on each first class, second class, 
emigrant, theatrical, mileage or other kind of ticket, and 75 
pounds upon half-tickets. On baggage between local sta 
tions exceeding 150 pounds in weight, collect as per our 
local baggage tariff, On baggage checked to points beyond 
this railway exceeding 150 pounds in weight, collect for the 
excess, 15 per cent, of regular first class unlimited ticket 
fare per 100 pounds to point to which the baggage is 
checked. 

* Local excess baggage (mileage and trip) tickets bave 
noted on them the amount of baggage which the buyer is 
entitled to have checked. 1,000-mile commercial tickets is- 
sued prior to Feb, 1, 1879, will be allowed (until they ex 
pive) the amount of baggage named on them. 

** All former orders that conflict with the above are hereby 
revoked,” . 


Morgan's Louisiana & Texas,—A dispatch from Hous 
ton, Tex., Feb. 18, says: ‘‘ A consolidation has been made 
| by which the gap on the New Orleans road_ is to be closed in 
eighteen months. The contract, as signed, is that Morgan's 
Louisiana & Texas Railroad and Steamship Company is to 
build between Brashear and Vermilionville, and the Lovis- 
iana Western Railroad Company between Vermilionville 
and Orange; the Texas & New Orleans Railroad, the third 
party to the contract, to put the road between Houston and 
Orange in thorough repair, and to furnish all necessary roll 
ing-stock. The contract requires that the road be completed 
in eighteen months, but J. ft Terry, President of the Texas 
& New Orleans road telegraphs trom New York that the 
work is to be finished in eight months,” 


Mount Pleasant,—This company has been organized to 
build a narrow-gauge road from Mt. Pleasant, in Isabella 
County, Mich., to Coleman on the Flint & Pere Marquette 
road, a distance of 14 miles. Work is to be begun at once. 


Naugatuck.—An attempt has been made recently to 
| harmonize the differences between this company and the 

New Haven & Derby. A consolidation has been proposed, 
| but it is apparently not favored by the New Haven & Derby 
| directors. That company now has a bill before the Connec- 
| ticnt Legislature to oblige the Naugatuck to allow it to com- 
pete for the New Haven business coming down that road, 
| instead of forcing it all to go by way of Bridgeport as at 
| present. 


| New Hampshire Railroad Regulation.—Petitions 
| are being extensively signed in New Hampshire asking the 
| Legislature to pass a law limiting passenger fares on all 
roads to two cents a mile. 

| New York, Lake Erie & Western,—The ferry-boats 
of this company are now running to the new terminus and 
ferry-house in New York, at Warren street, just below the 
old one, at Chambers street. The new ferry-house will be 
much better than the old one when finished, but there js 
still much work to be done upon it. 

A great freight traffic over the road is reported for the 
last month, so large that it requires much effort to prevent 
a blockade at the yards and division stations on the line. All 
the available motive power is in constant use, and more 
is needed. 


Ohio & Mississippi.—The United States Circuit Court 
has declined to vacate the order enjoining the Receiver of 
the National Trust Company, of New York, from disposing 

| of $400,000 of this company’s Springfield Division bonds 

| held by him. The Court, however, directed the Receiver of 
the Trust Company to make a statement of its condition, so 

| that the Court might determine whether any relief shoulj 

| be granted in the case. 

| Pennsylyania,--The company’s statement for the month 
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1 
of January shows, as compared with January, 1878, for all 
lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie: 
An increase in gross earnings of....... 2... 66... ceeeeee $147,128 
An increase in expenses Of ..............ccesccsceceeeecces 5,796 


PENIS cei stu vecsaves .anok eetvaaneeeoy $141,332 

All lines west of Pittsburgh in January show a surplus 
over all liabiities for the month of $204,149, being a gain 
of $17,022 over January, 1878. 

, The Philadelphia Times of Feb. 26 says: “It seems to be 
the impression of railroad men that a time is coming when 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad will make one grand effort to 
establish a direct connection with New York without usin, 
any of the lines of the Pennsylvania. Rumors of this kin 
have been rife for some time, but a strict reticence has been 
maintained by the heads of the several roads, so that noth- 
ing really definite has been learned as to the plans enter- 
tained or the time they are to be carried into execution. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, however, has made a 
move which the managers of competitive lines are not slow 
to interpret as an expression of the great railroad company’s 
= sag in the matter. George B. Roberts, the Second 

‘ice-President of the Pennsylvania Railroad, speaking for 
the company, says this: ‘There are so many clouds around 
that we propose to see where we stand.’ 

‘The action of the Pennsylvania Railroad referred to has 
been to lock out of the Pennsylvania Railroad car yard, at 
West Philadelphia, all Philadelphia & Reading Railroad 
engines. To make the matter clear, it must first be under- 
stood that the line owned by the Junction Railroad Company 
extends from Belmont to Gray’s Ferry, except that part 
within the limits of the Pennsy:vania Railroad car yards 
from Thirty-fifth street to the north side of Market street, a 
distance of one and a half miles. The break in the Junction 
road the Pennsylvania Railroad Company own. The Read- 
ing Company’s particular interest in using the Junction road 
is to reach their line from Gray’s Ferry to Chester, over the 
tracks once used by the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Balti- 
more line before that company removed all its traffic to the 
Darby Extension 

‘* Vice-President Roberts, cf the Pennsylvania Road, ex- 
plains the present situation thus: ‘ Fora long time the Penn- 
sylvania Road has been permitting engines of the Reading 
Company to run over the tracks from Thirty-fifth street to 
the north side of Market street. All the traffic of the Junc- 
tion Railroad is drawn by the engines of the Pennsylvania 
Road, with the exception of some of the coal cars of the 
Reading Company forthe Chester Division, which the Read- 
ing engines hauled, and because we thought the practice of 
allowing this was dangerous and interfered with the safety 
of our traffic and the interests of our company, we ordered 
our superintendent not to allow the Reading engines to come 
on to our track. It was a step we have entertained taking 
fora long time. The Philadelphia, Wilmington & Balti- 
more engines do not run on our tracks, nor ours on theirs. 
The Reading Railroad will not allow our engines to run up 
to Nicetown, nor to move a foot upon their tracks. It was 
simply a matter of business right. We haul their cars as be- 
fore. There has been no trouble, nor has there been any 
blockade. So faras we are concerned the order to keep 
Reading engines off our tracks has no relation to any pos- 
sible efforts of other roads to get aconnection to New York.’ ”’ 


Peoria & Springtfield.—The Court has granted a final 
decree of foreclosure and sale against this road, which ex- 
tends from Peoria, Ul., to Pekin, 9.2 miles, and has been 
used by the Indianapolis, Bloomington & Western for most 
of the time since it was built. The bonded debt is $600,000. 


Philadelphia & Atlantic City.—Argument was to be 
heard this week in the New Jersey Court of Chancery on 
the question of granting a decree of sale against this road 
for the benefit of the creditors. 

It is said that the Camden & Atlantic Company has of- 
fered to lease the road under a perpetual lease. The offer is 
not to pay a yearly rental, but to give $400,000 for the 
property, payable in five yearly installments. If the report 
is correct, this is much the best offer the creditors are likely 
to get for the road. 

Philadelphia & Reading.—This company’s statement 


for January, and the two months of its fiscal year ending 
Jan. 1, is as follows: 


-——January. Two months. 
Gross earnings: 1879. 1878. 1879. 1878, 
Railroad traffic....$900,482 $610,769 $1,711,875 $1,817,204 
Canal traffic....... *2,580 993 7,777 17,137 
Steam colliers.. .. 59,332 62,161 105,362 125,765 
Richmond barges #2) sy) 14,359 17,878 


Total R. R. Co..$957,215 $673,980 $1,838.871 $1,977,984 


Coal & Iron Co... 430,055 364,134 1,006,696 1,160,003 
Total .. e+. $1,387,270 $1,038,114 $2,845,567 $3,137,087 
Traffic: 
Passengers 532,858 541,600 1.008,462 1,063,626 
Tons merchandise, .. 262,391 246,315 500,508 477,502 
Tons coalon R. R . 451,698 231,324 824,868 879.053 
Tons coal on colliers. 34,361 49,622 78,263 97,466 
Tons coal mined : 
By Coal & Iron Co.. 208,189 96,935 $5292, 235 458,764 
By tenants . $4,388 36,121 142,073 145 O86 
Total. ovee Ores 133,056 564,308 603,850 


* Loss. 


The January receipts of the Railroad Company show an 
increase of $283,235, or 42.0 per cent., of the Coal & Lron 
Company an increase of $65,921, or 18.1 per cent., making 
a total gain of $349,156, or 33.6 per cent. This was due to 
the large increase in coal shipments for the month. 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.— Regular passenger trains 
began to run over this road on Feb. 24. At present two 
through trains are run each way between Pittsburgh and 
Youngstown, and two local accommodation trains between 
Pittsburgh and Beaver Falls. The through trains make 
| connéctions to and from Cleveland. 


Portland & Ogdensburg, Vermont Division.—The 
bondholders’ committee announce that they will appeal to 
the Supreme Court against the Chancellor’s order allow 
ing the Receivers to issue $250,000 certificates to pay for 
repairs of the road. The committee, should the appeal 
fail, will take other proceedings to prevent the issue of the 
certificates, 


Pullman Palace Car Co,—The Committee of the I 
linois Legislature, which has been investigating the manage- 
ment of this company, has decided to report that it is not 
advisable at present to undertake any legislation for the pur 
pose of reducing sleeping or palace-car charges, 


Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg.—This unfortu 
nate road, hardly clear after the great storms of last month, 
is again blocked by snow. On Feb. 24 the movement of 
trains had to be entirely abandoned and snow-plows sent 
out to clear the road. 


st. Louis, Kansas City & Northern.—Bids for the 
grading of the Council Bluffs & St. Louis road, this com- 
pany’s new Omaha line, have been accepted as follows, Pat 
tonsburg, Mo., being the starting point: James Reilly & 
Co., St. Louis, 16 miles; Tuttle, Lawrence & Co. De- 
catur, Il, 15 miles; E, Carney & Co,, Chillicothe, Mo., 
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8 miles; Neely & Co., Jackson, Tenn., 15 miles; total, | mileage owned and leased is 326 miles, besides 40 miles used. 


54 miles, leaving six miles unlet of the 60 advertised. The 


Howe-truss bridges, 30 in number, were let to H. 8. i, 


of St. Louis, and the trestle-work to the Clinton 
Company, of Clinton, Ia. 


St. Louis, Keokuk & Northwestern.—The Keokuk 
(Ia,.) Gate City says that this company has completed 
arrangements for the extension of its road this year from 
Clarksville, Mo., southward to Dardenne, about 40 miles. 
It has also concluded an agreement for the use of the St. 
Louis, Kansas City & Northern track, from Dardenne to St. 
Louis, on favorable terms. Work on the extension is to be 
begun next month. In anticipation of an increase of busi- 
ness froma this line, the company has ordered six new loco- 
motives, six passenger and freight cars. 


St. Louis & Southeastern.—Auditor Young's report 
for January is as follows: 
St. Louis 
Div. 
Gross earnings . .$44,928.16 
Expenses.. .... 37,043.10 


ridge 


Entire - 

Tenn. Div. Line. 
$11,014.46 $82,476.55 
9,203.52 65,259.98 


$1,810.94 $17,216.57, 
83.67 79.10 


Ky. Div. 
$26,533.93 
19,013.36 





Net earnings.. $7,885.06 
Per cent of exps. 82.32 

As compared with January, 1878, there was a decrease of 
$3,490.33, or 4.1 per cent., in gross, and and increase of 
$4,109.90, or 31.4 per cent., in net earnings. 


Shenandoah Valley.—It is stated that the Cumberland 
Valley Company has agreed to build a branch from its 
eased Martiadaie & Potomac road at Bedington, W. Va., 
to Shepherdstown, in order to furnish a connection with 
this road, 


Southeastern, of Canada.—It is reported that all or 
nearly all the securities of this company have been bought 
up by Bradley Barlow, of St, Albans, Vt., who is President 
of the company, The object of the purchase is not apparent 
at present. 


$7,520.57 
71.75 


Southern Kansas & Western.—This company has 
been organized to build a road from Thayer, Kan., on the 
Leavenworth, Lawrence & Galveston, westward some 200 
miles through Elk, Cowley, Sumner, Harper and Barbour 
counties. The company promises to build 75 miles this 
year. 


Wabash.—It is announced that the stockholders are 
to be asked to authorize the execution of a new 
general mortgage to secure an issue of $2,000,000 bonds, to 
run 80 years, and bear 7 per cent, interest. The new bonds 


are to be offered to stockholders and others and the proceeds | 


are to be used to provide for the so-called Seney bonds, 
which mature at the rate of $206,000 a year for the next 
four years, and to pay for new equipment and improvements 
of the road. 


Western, of North Carolina.—The bill has passed pro- 
viding for the consolidation of this company with the Mount 
Airy Railroad Company, under the name of the Cape Fear 
& Yadkin Valley Railroad Company. The Western has 51 
miles of road, from Fayetteville. N. C., to Egypt; the Mount 
Airy Company has noroad. The bill further grants the 
consolidated company %50,000 from the state treasury to aid 
in its extension, and the labor of 750 convicts free of 
charge. 


Xenia & Kokomo.—An effort is to be made by this 
company to secure subscriptions and begin work, The com- 
pany was organized last year to build a narrow-gauge road 
froma Kokomo, Ind., east by north to Xenia in Miami County, 
about 15 miles. 


Zanesville & Muskingum Valley.—It is proposed to 
build a narrow-gauge road from Zanesville, O., southward 
down the valley of the Muskingum to McConnellsville, 
about 20 miles. The project includes an extension hereafter 
from McConnellsville southeast to Marietta, some 35 miles 
further. 


ANNUAL REPORTS. 
Central, of New Jersey. 





Receiver Lathrop issues the following brief statement for 
the year 1878, covering the whole system of 182 miles 
owned and 246 leased, 878 miles worked: 


Cid 


77. Inc. or Dec. P. ¢. 
$1,530,639.74 1. 


1878. 
Passengers. . ..$1,573,015.16 $42,375.42 2.8 





Merchandise .. 1,361,486.48 — 1/283'823.61 I. — 77/662.87 60 
2" (eae . 2,504,681.53 2,806,864 32 D. 302,182.79 10.8 
Miscellaneous. 150,542.56 132,085.84 I. 18,256.72 13.8 
Total...... $5,589,525.73 $5,753,413.51 D. $163,887.78 2.8 
Expenses ..... 3,286,756.28 — 3,268,567,04 I. 18,189.24 0.6 
Net earn,....$2,302,769.45 $2,484,846.47 D. $182,077.02 7.3 


Gross earn. 
per mile.. 
Net earn. per 


14,787.11 15,220.67 D. 433.56 2.8 


MDs cus oes 6,091.98 6,573.67 D. 481.69 7.3 
Per cent. of 
a ntkccs 58.80 5681 1. 1.99 3.5 


The Receiver says: ‘The road and equipment have been 
thoroughly maintained. All expenditures for the construction 
of new buildings, bridges, coal-trestles and piers, and for 
about 28 miles of new steel rails, laid during the year, as 
well as all legal and other disbursements, incident to the re- 
organization of the company, have been included in the 
above statement of expenses. No additions whatever have 
been made to construction accounts. 

‘By the united efforts and harmonious action of stockhold- 
ers, bondholders and creditors, which the Receiver desires to 
acknowledge, the success of the reconstruction scheme has 
been assured. Ten per cent. on all the stock of the company 
has been paid by the stockholders. Two and one-half years’ 
coupons have been funded on $18,776,000 bonds out of a 
total of $19,400,000, leaving only $624,000 unassented. 

‘* All the ‘ blanket’ mortgage bonds, issued at the time of 
the Receiver’s appointment, amounting ‘to $3,300,000, have 
been redeemed and canceled, and the mortgage satisfied of 
record. 

“The resources of the company will be sufficient to meet 
current expenses, the installments on the extended loans, se- 
cured by collateral, and all interest payments on its bonded 
debt as they mature during the present year.” 


Northern Central. 


This company owns a line from Baltimore northward to 
Sunbury, Pa., 138 miles, with an extension of 4 miles in 
Baltimore to the Canton wharves, and a branch from Relay 
House to Green Spring, Md., 9 miles, making 151 miles 
owned. It leases the Shamokin Valley & Pottsville road, 
from Sunbury to Mt. Carmel, Pa., 28 mites; the Williams- 
port & Elmira road, 78 miles; the Chemung road, 22 miles, 
and the Elmira, Jefferson & Canandaigua, 47 miles, the 
three last named forming a line from Williams rt, Pa., to 
Canandaigua, N. Y., 147 miles. Its trains use the Philadel- 
phia & Erie track from Sunbury to Williamsport, 40 miles, 
to offset which the Philadelphia & Erie trains run on its 
track from Marysville to Sunbury, 47 miles. The total 


| The report is for the year ending Dec. 31, 1878. 
e general account is as follows: 


| Stock ($38,691 per mille). ...............seeeceeceees $5,842,000,00 
| Maryland State loan, irredeemable, 6 
Per CONnt.......cccercooes Orvdercoecovee dd $1,500,000 
Sinking fund 6 per cent. bonds........... 2,616,000 
Mortgage 6 per cent. gold bonds......... s ) 
General mortgage, 6 per cent. bonds.... 4,473,000 
md general mortgage 5 per cent » 
IEEE AIS OO Fe epee FS + 3,000,000 








banks o¥ osed + tke Men de E6050. baal ,000,000 
Funded debt ($101,940 per mile).......... ~. 2. 15,303,000.00 
Bills and accounts payable, ete.............. 00 6.665 128,532.97 
GON, icscheds chsactutb biel hassel $22,363,532.07 
Road, real estate and equipment 
($115,266 per mile)................. $17,405,157.77 
Stock of leased lines, cost......... 3,048,680,82 
Cash, securities, materials, receiva- 
Pi cannssucecksnagdasdautassasenake 1,633,344.20 
Prot and Logs. .....ccceccces soveses 276,350.18 





$22,363,552.97 
The bonded debt has been reduced $45,000 by the retire- 
ment of that amount of the general mortgage bonds. 
The traftic for the year was as follows : 
1878 1877. Inc. or Dec. P. ¢. 
Passengers carried. . 1,380,303 1,479,692 D, 99,200 6.7 
Passenger mileage... 24,122,837 25,726,768 D. 1,603,931 6.2 
Tons freight carried. 5,803,371 6,160,171 D. 356,800 5.8 
Tonnage mileage.... 280,236,742 277,752,734 1. 2,484,008 0.9 
The coal tonnage of the various divisions was as follows, 
tonnages, however, being duplicated to a considerable extent: 


1878. 1877. Decrease, P. c. 

MMi WNC... 200000000. 71,232 809,151 7919 31 

Green Spring Branch 5,302 5,74 446 OB 

Shamokin Branch... 655,581 818,178 162,597 19.9 
Elmira & W'msport 

NDE 225 ohereenn 463,029 613,426 150.307 24.5 

| Chemung Div........ 437,086 706,520 269,434 38.1 

Canandaigua Div... 275,061 £24,068 249.007 47.5 


The coal tonnage to Baltimore was 286,017 toms, a de- 
crease of nearly 10 per cent. Concerning the coal traftic, the 
report says: ‘‘ The decrease in the amount of anthracite 
coal carried is the result of the restriction upon the produc- 
tion effected by a general agreement between the anthracite 
coal-producing interests, to which the different coal compa- 
nies on your road were parties. The result of this proved to 
be injurious to your company’s interest, for while the ton 
nage was largely reduced, it was found impracticable to ad 
| vance the rates of freight to any material extent : nor did 
the benefits derived through your investments in anthracite 
coal mines at all compensate for the loss of revenue from 
transportation. 

** This decrease in the bituminous coal tonnage from the 
Erie Railway and Tioga & Elmira State Line Railroad, des- 
tined to points north of Elmira, as compared with the pre- 
vious year, was 223,416 net tons, the decrease in revenue 
from this source being #52,022.92. 


shipped over the Syracuse, Geneva & Corning Railroad—a 
road built and controlled bv parties who are also interested 
in the mining of the coal.” 

The average receipt and cost per passenger and per ton 
per mile were as follows, in cents; 
-1878,-——_— +e 1897, ———— 

Receipt. Cost, Net. Receipt. Cost. Net, 

Per passenger per 

BED veer ccdicovers 2.724 2.631 0.005 2.714 2.610 0.104 
Per ton per mile... 1.018 0.703% 0.310 1.135 0.747 0.388 

This shows a considerable decrease in the average freight 
rate. The average rate on the main line was 1,014 cents; 
the lowest rate was on the Chemung Division 0.730 cent, the 
net receipt on that division being only 0.046 cent per ton 
per mile. 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 

1878, 1877 Ine, or Dec. PLe 
) 





Passengers... $6..7,005.81 $508,177.40 D. $41,171.50 5.9 
Freight . 2.837,590.44 3.152.692.6066 D. 315,003.22 10.0 
Express and 

mail..... 109 427.40 6,041.04 5 


115,469.54 D, 


Miscellaneous = 119,424.25 104,048.38 15,375.87 1 


Total.......$3,723,456.90 
Expenses .... 2,604,497.21 2,745,024.84 D. 141,427.63 
e Pa 6 trated 

Netearn .. .$1,118.959.69 
Gross earn, per 


mile........ 11,42! 65 12,485.85 D. 1,064.20 8.5 
Net earn. per 

GB. oi i00. 8,432.30 4,062.77 D. 630 38 155 
Per cent. of 

| ere 69.95 67.46 I. 2.49 3.7 


The gross earnings per mile of the various divisions were: 
Baltimore Division, $18,277; Susquehanna Division, *19,- 
210; average, whole main line, $18,595: Green Spring 
Branch, $707; Shamokin Division, $9,798; Elmira Division, 
$6,046: Chemung Division, 86,778; Canandaigua Division, 
$5,447. 


The income and profit and loss accounts were as follows: 
EE i hi) on cb du-candp soa she edd aa $1,118,059.69 
Dividends and interest......... 12.59:debeaiabelas aba 211,179.67 
Penn. R. R. contribution for operating Elmira, ¢ 

See & CRE: GOVOO,.« os 06.055 + 0d0sesisinecce dbeeds 
Royalty on coal mined, Shamokin Div 





147,873.00 
32,470.76 





a ET LO POULT EEE ee $1,510,483.21 
Interest on bonded debt..... ..... — ....8894,930.00 
Other interest, discount, ground rents, etc 106,298.48 
Rentals and interest on equipment, leased 
| roads....... 060s bad aWeddokess 0065s seeee 484,357.33 
| 4 —— ——— $1, 485,585.81 





$24,807.40 
156,666.00 
500.00 


Surplus for the year.. : eee rere roe oe 
Royalty on coal, Shamokin Div., to Dee, 31, 
Dividend from Jay Cooke estate.... 0.0 ...0 66666. c ee 
$92,063.40 

308,415.58 


EE SA PMD 6 ap disdd odichccorcospesdeawedeee 
Debit balance profit and loss, Dec. 41, 
Debit balance, Dec. 31, 1878 rer fn $276,350.18 
The report says: ‘The falling off in the revenue of the 
| freight traffic of your several roads for the year 1878, as 
| compared with the previous year, is mainly attributable to 
| the decrease both in the anthracite and bituminous coal 
| tonnage. * * * 
‘During the year 1877 the quantity of grain carried over 
your road to Baltimore was 10,405,588 bushels. During the 
| past year it was 14,812,066 bushels. This large increase 
made it necessary to provide additional storage and transfer 
facilities at Canton. Your board accordingly leased the 
_ coal pier, of which little use had previously been made, to 
the aeere Elevator Company, the lessees of your Canton 
Elevator, and entered into a contract with that company by 
which it agreed to construct an elevetor on the pier of a 
capacity of 600,000 bushels. This elevator is now nearly 
| completed, and will double the capacity for transferring and 
storing grain at Canton. 

““A pier and warebouse for rolling freight, 500 feet long 
| and 70 feet wide was constructed at Canton, adjacent to the 
| elevator. Such a pier was much needed to secure your 
company’s lines a share of theforeign trade of Baltimore, 
and while it was being constructed: negotiations were 





4 
$4,070,387.78 D. $346,930.88 8.5 | 
f 


$1.924,462.94 D. $205,503.25 15.5 | 


. of eight large freighting steamers to ply 
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entered into which resulted in bringi 





~, this pier a line 
tween itimore 
and Liverpool, making weekly departures on and after 
March 1. 
‘* Under the terms of the lease of the Elmira & Williams- 
= Railroad, it is made the duty of the Northern Central 
lway Company to provide for certain bonds of that com- 
pany, amounting to $1,000,000, bearing interest at 7 per cent. 
per annum, when they mature, on the first day of January, 
1880. Arrangements have recently been made under which 
the bonds will be purchased at par and accrued interest on 
and after the 15th day of March, 1879, from such of the 
holders as may desire to sell ; or the holders, if they so desire, 
may have the privilege of extending the same for a period 


| of 30 years from maturity at 6 per cent. per annum, secured 


| by the same mortgage and under the same 


larantees, pro- 
vided the option of extending is exercised before the rst 
day of May, 1879. 

“The following were the results for the year 1878 of the 
Mineral] Railroad & Mining Company: 


Receipts from all sources,............ 66 66 eeeee oes $857,047.30 
NS 5 6.5.69% 054505052506 Vol aninceas cbbaaaa es . 795,948.15 
ics cthonniianes te Mand cheven $61,699.24 


* The production of coal.was 285,775 tons. This com 
pany, in which your company holds two-thirds of the shares, 
declared a dividend of 6 per cent. out of its earnings, the 


) amount received by your company being $40,000, * * * 


“In February, 1876, your board created an insurance 
fund for the better protection of your property from loss by 
fire. The plan adopted was to pay into the fund each year 


/an amount equal to 1'¢ per cent, upon the estimated value 


This coal, instead of | 
passing over your road to Watkins and Canandaigua, was | 


| Ga., 195 miles in all. 


of the property which it was thought necessary to insure, 
the amounts thus paid to the fund being charged to the 
operating expenses of the road, In addition to the amounts 
so paid in, the amount received from the Baltimore Elevator 
Company for the insurance of the Canton Elevator, in ac 
cordance with the lease, is also placed in the insurance fund 
Out of this fund are paid the premiums to regular insurance 
companies on such properties as it is considered expedient to 
insure outside of the fund, and the amount remaining there- 
in after such payments is vested in the bonds of the company 
to provide for any losses that may occur, 

‘* By reference to the Treasurer’s statement of the opera 
tions of this fund, from its creation to Dec, 31, 1878, it 
will be seen that after paying all premiums in insurance 
companies the fund has a credit of $83,173.89, of which #4, 
683.56 is in cash and $28,480.33 is invested in the bonds of 
the company, * * * 

* Your board takes pleasure in reporting that your prop- 
erty is in excellent condition, steady improvement having 
been made in all the departments of the service for severa 
years past, There are now in the tracks of the company’s 
various roads 27,944 tons of steel rails, leaving 8,208 tons of 
iron rails in the main tracks. The motive power and rolling 
stock have also been kept in excellent condition.” 


Kansas Pacific. 


The Receivers make the following brief statement of the 
earnings and expenses for the year 1878; 
Ist mort. 2d mort, 


Sd mort, 4th mort 


div. div. div, div, 

140 miles. 254 miles. 245 miles. 34 miles. 

Gross earnings $1,602,610 $1,180,267 $634,518 $103.427 
Expenses 703,801 728,425 633,074 84,558 
Net earnings. $088,200 $451,842 42 $18,860 
Gross earn. per mile 12,086 4,047 2,500 3,042 
Net + “ “_ 7.059 1,770 2 584 
Per cent, of exps 41.60 61.72 90.01 81,76 


The first mortgage division includes the main line from 
Kansas City to the 140th mile-post; the second from the 
140th to the 894th mile-post; the third frum the 894th mile- 
post to Denver; the fourth, the Leavenworth Branch The 
condensed statement for the whole line is as follows: 





1878. 1877 Increase. P.¢ 
Ordinary business and mis 
| _cellaneous....... ; Ares 
| Government business 
Company business..... ... OB, 538 ........, + 
Total... . $3,610,224 $3,284,754 $325,400 9.9 
PL svc saveceescenees 2,150,760 $1,916,057 235,803 12.2 
Net earnings $1,459,464 $1,367,777 $01,687 6.7 
Gross earn, per mile..... . 5,564 4,8 480 UO 
i. # ee 2,169 2,034 5 (6.7 
Per cent, of expenses. . 59.57 58.36 121 21 


The net earnings in 1878 were nearly 6}¢ per cent. on the 
total bonded debt, not including the government lien. 


This company owns a line from Charlotte, N. C., south 
ward to Columbia, 8S. C., and thence southwest to Augusta, 
It has been for some years under a 
management which worked it as a feeder to the Coast Line, 
carrying traffic from both jends of the road to Columbia, 
where it was delivered to the Wilmington, Columbia & 
Augusta; but last year a controlling interest was bought by 


ithe Richmond & Danville Company, which will naturally 


carry the business from the whole line through to Charlotte. 
The change, however, only came near the close of the year 
covered by the latest report, which is that ending Sept, 80, 
1878. 

The equipment consists of 22 engines; 2 sleeping, 15 pas 
senger and 8 baggage, mail and express cars; 144 box, ¥ 
stock, 56 flat and 9 caboose cars, One engine, one baggage 
ear and 1 caboose were condemned during the year 

The general account is as follows: 


Stock ($13,221 per mile)...... 
Bonds ($12,875 per mile) 






Bills, accounts and balance payable.... 186,855.25 
Profit and loss... erbleevssd esedunonnee 192,880.16 
OE atin (ik: tsb ce tdetbenges soxsamd .« BS, 468,285.01 


Road and property ($26,636 per mile), .$6,105,085.51 
Stocks anc 
Cash, materials and receivables 79,565, 08 
5,468,2835.01 

The bonds consist. of #2,000,000 first-mortgage, #500,000 
second-mortgage, $10,000 old Charlotte & South Carolina 
and $547.62 fractional bonds. There was no change in 
stock or bonds during the year, 

The traffic for the year was as follows : 


Train mileage: 1877-78. 1876-77. Inc. or Dec, P, 
Passenger "246,737 151,067 1 95.670 63.5 
Freight oe xéby 135.745 159,887 D 6.142 16.5 
Service and switching 34.871 60.574 DD. 25,708 42.4 


Total obese 415,335 371,528 I 
Cost of engine service per 


mile. . 


45,825 1158 


11.34 cts, 13.65 ets, D. 2.51 cts URL 








Passengers carried , : : 58.570 857,720 I BO ! 
Tons freight carried .. 97948 9,192 D. 1,244 14 
Bales cotton carried 96515 152,110 D 35,705 29 


The increase in train mileage was due to the running ot 
an extra passenger train for several months. The increas 
in passengers was wholly local, through travel showin 
decrease. The loss in freight was entirely in cotton, chictl 
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in shipments from Augusta and beyond, and merchandise 
frei hes showed an increase. ers 
The earnings for the year were as follows: 


1877-78. 1876-77. Inc. or Dee. P. ©. 
Passengers........ $140,220.23 $153,760.37 D..$13,540,14 8.8 
Freight......., 250,613.06 284,216.27 D.. 33,603,2) 118 


Mails, express, etc. 50,523.74 
Total........ $441.357.0% $497,156.92 D..$55,790.89 11.2 
Expenses.......... 272,778.84 204,668.14 |'.. 21,880.50 74 


Net earnings.$168,578.19 $202,488.78 D..$33.910.59 °16.7 
Gross earn.permile 2,263.37 2 5A0.52 D.. 286.15 11.2 
Net oe, ee r4 


59,180.28 D. 8,656.54 14.6 








Ne 864.50 1,038.49 D. 173.90 16.7 
Per cent. of exps .. 61,80 59.27 L. 253 4.3 

The income account for the year was as follows: 
Neb CRUWIRO: (didn bbs io 6s adc CAN SOA MMI de nis'gs bodes ie $168,578.19 
ee errr ee eee 218,011.12 
Deficit £0F LO VORP «0.0 0 06ercs0 veriicncecccceses . $44,432.93 

Old accounts, judgments, etc., and iron rails used in 
previous years....... SavMeLOVab ee sTemapievane tee ens 7 © 73,808, 16 
WO, ai p'ne. ¢aseatatabatecasesee Seve tnawiendeave $118,241.09 


Balance from previous year .........655 6:6 seeeeeceees $11,121.25 


Balance at close Of Year........0-6ecc ccc eeec cues $192,880.16 | 


During the year 100 tons new iron rails, 58,411 new ties, | 
1,070 stringers and 208,197 feet lumber were used in re- | 
newals. Several new sidings were built, 22 miles of road | 
ballasted and 86 miles ditched. A culvert near Columbia | 
was replaced by a trestle, the culvert having been ordered 
by Court to be lowered. Renewals were rather below the | 
average. 

‘The increase in train mileage prevented a reduction of ex- | 
penses equal to that in receipts. In freight there was an in- | 
crease in local cotton; the Cheraw & Chester road brings 
some new traffic, and a cessation of local competition with | 
the Chester & Lenoir is looked for, It is hoped that the de- | 
crease in earnings, which has been continuous for several | 
















| of the year some 


THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 


Boston wharf yropert y and new equipment. Sincé the close 
$3,000,000 bonds have been sold, the pro- 
ceeds being used in securing possession of the Hartford, Prov- 
idence & Fishkill road. Of the $20,000,000 Berdell bonds 
$5,817,000 have been exchanged for stock. 
The earnings for the year were as follows: 
1877-78. 1876-77 
$428,932.88 $421,147.08 1. $7,785.80 
505,809.19 477,399.77 1. 28.409.42 6.0 
91,193.27 111,789.99 D. 20,596.72 18.4 


Inc. or Dee P. e. 
Passengers 1 
Freight ote 
Other sources. . 
Total $1,025,935.34 $1,010,336.81 1. $15,508.53 1.5 
Expenses. 797 565.86 770,684.70 1, 26,881.16 3, 
Net earn $228 3609.48 $239,652.11 D. $11,282.63 4.7 
Gross earn. per 


mile.... ; 6,749.58 7,267.04 D. 517,46 7.1 
Net earn. per 

mile. 1,502.43 1,723.74 D. 221.31 12.8 
Per cent, of ex 

penses...... 47.738 76.28 1. 145 «61 


The income account was as follows : 
Net earnings EP oe ... $228,369.48 
Interest, discount, taxes, etc. ; $97,386.88 
Rents... : 61,833.84 


ee FH 220,.72 


. $60,145.76 


Surplus for the year. 
77 132,572.67 


Surplus Sept. 40, 1877 
$201,721.43 

The Norwich & Worcester lease resulted last year in a loss 
of about %6,000, against a profit of $35,552 the previous 


Surplus Sept. 40, 1878, 


| year, owing chiefly to competition on New York and Boston 


LOCOMOTIVE RETUR 


Muster Mechanics of all Ainerican railroads are inv 
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business, Efforts are being made to secure a modification 
of the lease. 

Renewals included 1,001 tons steel and 368 tons iron rails; 
11, bridges were rebuilt. Expenses were increased by lack 
of equipment and other facilities, but the purchase of the 
Hartford, Providence & Fishkill has supplied additional 
equipment and shop facilities. 

The line to Providence furnished by the leased Rhode 
{sland & Massachusetts road has done well and will be of 
much service hereafter. 

The report accounts at length the attempt to secure aid 
from the state of Massachusetts and its failure, and the sub- 
sequent negotiation of bonds. Of the Boston terminal fa- 
cilities it says: *‘ The purchase of Drake’s wharf has given 
us greatly extended yard accommodation on Federal street, 
adjoining our passenger and freight depot; and a temporary 
arrangement has been effected with the land commissioners 
of the commonwealth for the use of twenty-five acres. of land 
belonging to the state, with convenient docks, which give 
is immediate communication with the ocean and coasting 
traflic, which has been so profitable to other railroads, but 
from which we have been hitherto debarred. We have also 
purchased, at a small fraction of theif cost, the land and 
buildings adjoining our track at Readville, with the’steam- 
engine, belting and other fixtures, formerly belonging to the 
New England [ron Company, and admirably adapted to im 
mediate use for machine shops. convenient round-house 
is now in process of construction on land of the Boston 
Wharf Company, which we hold under a contract for a fu- 
ture purchase; and the corporation will soon be in condition 
to — its business with the appointments of a first-class 
road, 


NS, NOVEMBER, 1878. 


ited to send us their monthly returns for this table. 















AVERAGE 
: : | A AZ aE UES NTO v b ‘OST PE . “ene ’ 
years, may be arrested by a slight improvement in rates and | ai Z MILEAGE MILE m N1 4 = 1 e . Cost PER MILE IN CENTS FOR Cost or 
by a management which will bring t rough traffic over the | SEITE = = = a = 5 a \ 5 3\ = = ” oad smal Waemelne 
whole length of the road, instead of confining four-sevenths | ~E|2 z 4 g & | ae |S 4 oc = s : OE S 3 = 
of it to a purely local business. } “er 3 AI ° ete ee bh ae PA oe $ | ee] & ks : 
| Fal © 4 a a ~\eFibg| 4 b 48): 

Hartford, Providence & Fishkill. | NaME or Roap ali - gid) 2\8* | se % $2 - z 

pst Ac | ci & 4 = S | a 2 | - & 

This road, for many years operated by the trustees for the | %\: § ~ -% Ror i S| 5 
hondholders, cousists of a line from Providence, R. 1., to oo i ied : z ’ 
Waterbury, Conn., 122.3865 miles, with a freight branch | re|’ & = Risk os 
0.822 miles long in Previdence, The Pawtucket Valley | a\: § t - 4 eo 
road, 8 miles ; the South Manchester road, 2.25 miles, and | — - - Eoin len) rae 
the Rockville road, 4.5 miles, have been worked under lease, ; yer e ers $ | ¢$ 
making 123.187 miles owned, and 182,937 miles worked, | Allegheny Val., River Div.*,.. 139) 40 87,356 2,183)38.73 » 26.17 21.90)0,.621) 3.48 3.21) 0.4 + G.10/18.351)....°.) 000, , 
The figures herewith are from the report to the Connecticut | | low Grede Div.* 120) 19 85,213 1,853)32.27].... . 21.09 21.50)0.653) 2.37 3.44) 0.1 -, 5.O2)12.31).... ) 255: 
Railroad Comsntasion Sor the year enting Sean. "80, 1978. Atlantic £ Great Western, 18 a3) 3) y9s,750. 2,720187.58]..... .|18.15/16.50 3.52 5.33 

The equipment consists of 33. engines ; 3 passenger and) 34& 4th Divs ; 197 50 159,859 3.197/32.08 "'31.41 15.20 ‘| 441 5.28 ‘ 

17 baggage and mail cars ; $44 freight and 72 service cars.) Yuhoning Div 88 OO] 98,067 1,941/39.60 24.90 17.20). 21. || 3.82) 4.62 : 

The trustees state assets and liabilities as follows; Atlantic & Gulf... 38 2 59,478 2,703). |47.35 a ool" | £00 3.68 ee 

8 (G1G,711 POP WMD). 00s. cces cc peseasenssceceeee 2,055,500,00 | Camden & Atlantic ois eat oe 19,798, 2,199)/53.80) . .. 50 9.7 3.95 7.10 3.82), 
Piowting Mabttitles and Glee oe 440.251-44 | California Pacific. 178) 12\ 38,475 2,790144.17). 18. 2.75 13.41 5.75 
Profit and loss ‘ 413 Cen. Pac., Western Div. 128 26 61,891 2,380 44.35 14.51). ‘ .| 7.43 13.20 5.76 
oT ated MGS Bets eee er pc oa ew —_.—.| Northern & San Pablo & T,+ 158) 32 86,106 2,691/38.83) 94 t|---+ «| 8,69 15.09 575 
ay 2 425.374.57| Visalia Div. 157 10 24,0947 2,495/46.20) 1.4¢ theses | 9.65 12,13 5.75 
Road, ote. ($18,508 por mails) 1.222220. $e oFa Anise BARAT) nalare Div.t 171) 9 24,276, 21607/80.87).... .|13.88).... «|... .| 4.85 14.63 5.75 
Materials, fuel, ete Lox Angeles, San Diego, | . — 
Accounts. ¢ } Yuma & Wilmington Divs.4' 415 21 58.575 2,789)58,00) 114.95 3.76. 10,10 75 
ei i i a » 495.394.57| Sacramento Div,t.. 120, 35 2,485) ... .|25.49/16 2 5,8°2'22.55 poe 
, es a | 6 Oregon Div,t ~- {LR Df 2,463'33.82| 9 . .| 8.17 19.06 5 

The stock paid in was #2,037,939,98, which is not included ‘Prushes Div.*. : ; 205) 26 2.806 34.4 5.75)..-.+:.,.. .| $,70'18.867 ‘on 
in the above account, ; Wi Humboldt Div.t. : 200) 19 55,797, 2,937'40.62 21.17 7.41 14.38 cis 

The work done for the year was as follows: | Salt Lake Div.+ u =| ig 4 peas) -+-- -|ne-ae He ee 75 

ye vl we oan . po |. Stockton & Copperopolist, 4 ‘ “628 1,543)37.20 a 26.17.49 75 
Trai ileage nee ~% lee che ae eats ; ry | Chicago & Eastern [inoist 1563 28 84.124 2,969'36 22 $1.78 BAS an 
Train mileage ........-. HTT MAD 2,15: - 4, + *; i the & Chicaro 7, 10 26.051 2695'37.39 14.51 de 
Passengers carried .... 1,192,682 1,247,732 D. 5.050 4.4 i. w= bere & 4 “t _ "¢ we mpm ieee a0 
Passenger mileage ....14,191,856 15,276.226 D. 1,284,370 #.3| toa Di in, & tnd, Co 13s! 58 
‘Tons freight carried... 283,114 206,681 D. 13,587 4.6) nbs DY 203! 63 
ronnage mileage ...... 7.200.087 7,855,814 bD, 553,827 7.1 = son mee 7 — ‘ sp ~ o* . 

Average rate; owe 5 oe ee Ad Vi nes og oss, 2 90 10.80 OOS etl’ er tee So Oe 81? eee lsat oan egal esese 
oie arene fae , Fhe o «+ agq| Cleveland & Mahoning Valley. 41 6 2,181/37.17 (23,20 10.80, ...,' 7.00 3.58 0.29 1.31, 6.10'18.28 1,18, 2.65 
be Gaetan. mille, 276 ote. 267 ete, 1. 0.08.ct. 20) Cleveland & Pittsburgh? 78 2.250 42.70 18.70 18.70 0,666) 2.96 2.76 0.43 2.56 6.26 14.97 1105! 3'90 

eee ceed _ of ail AS + iced Cleveland, Tuscarawas Valley 

The earnings for the year were as follows : & Wheeling : 101) 15 2,598 '20,89) . 17.65 . 4.82 1.61 0.49 . 5.69 12.61 

1877-78, 1876-77. Inc. or Dec. PP, ¢.*| Del., Lackawanna & Western, 3 “ 1 BY | eam 
Passenger - BH01,935,57 $414,061.56 D, $20,725.00 5.5 Bloomsburg Div.§ 40% 2,276 S300 «| 22. 0 O05 4.55) 7.52 ’ 
Freight. a ae ert Meissen. sp D, W018 0 x3 | Erie & Pittsburgh ° 08) 28 1,913 37.63 18.81 18.10 0.925) 2.19 3.51, 0.39 1.30 6,12/13.51 1.60) 1.61 
Express, mail, ete.. 63,390.30 65,255.11 D. 1864.81 20 | ee ely Portland Div -| 42 yeaa an. 00 ae ’ : : ‘ 
pr Oa I A ve tilt Bl EE i baa an astern Div 37 al. . &U. 
TAAL, . vs <attnen $88,138.26 $897,644.96 D, $50,506.70 6.6} Champlain Div 8 2,507 47.35 ape 
EXpenses,.......++: 652,399.08 681,706.11 D, 29,306.13 4.3 Contra) +3 ss rote rth + 19.80 
ee ane eee oumanpaseae — aoe estern lV Ooo “w, ediae ve eee ofr r ee POO eee alewee slesee 1 *#% Bieeee « 
Net carnings,.$185,738.28 $215,938.85 D. $30,200.57 14.0} Bullalo Div 4) 2,798) 48.89 18.20 |... sane wears 
Gross earnings per Detroit Div 16 3,345 35.40 «23.80 fa cks. Abeer ous a sel de cette wcauhsadsle 

ne PS git 6,301 79 6,749.21 D. 447.42 6.6| Green Bay & Minnesota 240| 13 29,505 2,269 41.00)/47.75 22.08 16.13... || 2.03 5.75 0.28) 0.04) 4.27)12.37 3.80) 2.95 
Net earnings per 7 Houston & Texas Central* 198, OO 166,184 2,816 41.70/38.20, 16.00 ..... .| 3.80 7.24 0.44 0.92 6.72z/19.15) 3.05 2.86 

MUO. 0's. siviesiciies 1,306, 53 1,623.60 D, 227.07. 14.0 | Tl. Cen., Chicago Div. 253) GO 155,797 2,597 )32.30 15.74 20,08 2.92 5.76 0.30 . 6.00 14.99) 1.75) 4.20 
Per cent. of exps.. 77.84 75.04 1, 1.90 2.5] *South Div. 227, 28 16,167) 2,626 37 48 3.20 4.94 0.29 5.71 14.15 1.75 4.20 

The income account is as follows: lerth Dis ot). oe aan) Sartor ae ae 22b| O26 uy 1278 73] £20 

: " : Springfield Div ; 113 10 25,168 2,517 35.90 2.74 4.25 0.26 212.78 1.45, 2.65 
Grunt ORGS iis ses veh eres canes oysteeed ia ee $838,138.26) Lowa Div ; 401) 42 100,500 2,393 20.86) ( | 317 8.95 0.29...... 5,83 18.28 2.60, 4.90 
MOCOUDND APM oH SERCO Fe aii ee Ob eds 28,506.20 | Indianapolis, Cin. & Lafayette 226) 42 104,492 2,488)/39.19). 21.10 . | 3.50 5.38 0.25 ..... 5.78,14.92... ¥ 

“ae Jeff'nville, Madison & Ind’s*.. 226) 44 99,708 2,266)40,40/23.93 29.01 21.18 1.979, 4.51 6.43 0.42 2.16 5.41,18.93 2.40 299 
NOON a i ca esdke vba RRS Gab +s dessinsarcenl $866,644.46 | Kansas City, St. Jo, & Counci! | , 
RIN io 0c2s curs daieent ap aroks Season wt $652,399.98 Bluft's** .-|271| $2 3,254152.60].... /26.00 0... , 80 5.50 
SCN, MNO MR a. ons: dene juAeeehecedane 180,564.57 L. 8. & M. 8., Buffalo Div.} .| 88 2,055 /36.90/47.36 24.20)... | 34 8.0% 
New work, including Hartford tunnel...... 24,679.01 brie Divisiont. : 11% 2,166)32.36/67.81 27.64 ., 3.26 8.09 
—— —— 866,644.46} Toledo Divisiont.... .| 85) 186,909) 1,610'26.29 oa .| 5.43. 10.90 

Since the close of the fiscal year the New York & New Mich, Southern Divisiont.. 208 380,133) 1,827 38.99/50.334 2 Pe ., 4.60 " 
hs . ; . Jittle Rock & Fort Smith...... 30,925, 3,09: 0.55 3.4 
England Company has paid off the bonded debt and assumed [ete Bock & 8 ype ee = 10 y he : . : ‘ one. 349 561 
vossession of the road under the old contract. It will be | Louisv'e & Nash., First Div.¢..| 382) 65 124.574) 1,916)93 3 ‘|14.18'18.05 11360) 4.01 8.91 
,xereafter a part of that road. The intention is to extend it| Second Div. 200) 39 90,615) 2,323 3 . 13.74 16.39 1.400} 4.15 7.37 
from Waterbury to the Hudson River at Fishkill, N. Y., on | Memph. Div. 131| 18 44,090 2,450'27.46 13.11)16.60 1.810) 4.95 11.01 
the line partly graded several years ago. | Nashville & Decatur Div.+ 122) 24 45,312 1,888'29.47 14.05 18,62 1.300) 2.82 7 49 

S$. & N. Alabama R, R.t¢ 189) 32 71,4038 2,231 29.70 .|12.43 15.32 1.450) 6.03 7.8] 
| Marg., Hought’n& Ontonagon) 88 21 18,170) 8,865'47.37 . 26.11 46.72 ).... .| 0.67 8.90 
New York & New England. Northern Central, Elmira & , 
—_ Canandaigua Divs : 147, 45 SO;754) 1,905 25.77 5.78 6.44 0, ¥ r 

This , i . ii io | Penn., New York Div.tt+ 120, 136 205,261! 2,156 30.84 OA) 4.80 9.90 0.70... ...... 1540 3.00 4.56 
: lhis com any Owns a line from Boston to Willimautic, ‘Amboy Div.+4 tn4! 41 78972 192515619 17-36 330; 5.401 040... ‘| 8110) 3:00) 4'B8 
Conn., 85.75 miles ; the Dedham Branch, 2 miles ; the South- id : Me 4 ‘ ~ - : ; + . 

“ ry 4 : ‘ P V Necro ge Belvidere Div.t+ 103) 36 57,748 1,604 30.51 5.90)10,00 0.60 ......... ..16.50) 3.00 4.57 
bridge Branch, 17,50 miles, and the Woonsocket Division, Philadelphia Div.++.... 1911 158 422'619 2°675'2 6.10) 5.10'.0.50 ..... .... .11.70| 1°20: 2'@4 
from Brookline, Mass., to Woonsocket, R. L., 33.76, making | Middle Div. . : 132) 94 296,252 3,152 25.62 6.20 4.80 0.50..... 11.50) 1190! 964 
139 miles owned, It leases the Rhode Island & Massachu-|  Pittsb’h Div. A 221) 147 439,881 2.992 2 3,00) 4.70 0.50......... .| 8.20) 120 2.64 
setts road, from Franklin, Mass., to Valley Falls, R. 1, 18} Tyrone Div.tt....... 107, 28 54,668 1,952 22 4.50 5.00 0.50 ..... . 10.50 1,20 2.64 
miles, making 152 miles worked, It also operates the Nor-| West Penn. Div.tt..... 104 24 49,344 2.056 37 2.00) 3.30 0.30 ..... .... -| 5.60) 1.20) 2.64 
wich & Worcester road, but the earnings of that line are Lew istown Div. ++... 56 5 11,252 2,250 spt3.0 Oe 4.10 OD. cs csidseee 5.30 1.20 2.77 
reported separately. The present report is for the year end-| ppb®“ferd Div tt. os. 57,8 10,584 2,117 seeeeleeee «| 1.00, 4.70 0.40)..... .-. «| 6.10) 1.20, 2,72 
ine Sept. 80, 1878 P Pitts,, Fort Wayne & Chicago, 
ing Sept. au, L540, Eastern Div.*.......... 371/151 395,841 2,423 40.55 . 16.7010.742 1.96 3.40 0.38 1.24 6.11 13.09, 1.38 1.38 


‘he company is a reorganization of the old Boston, Hart- 
ford & Erie, sold under foreclosure of the Berdell mortgage. 


Western Div.* 


P 3 290,983 2.939)37.80 
Pitts., Cin, & St. Louis, Little 











29'30\0.835 4.35 3.95 0.20 2.38 5.86 16.83) 1148, 148 








Since the close of the year it has. acquired possession of the| Miami Div.*.......... 197 38 98,902 2,603/39.19 . 18.40\0.873 4.17, 5.47 0.52 3.12 5.65,18.93 2.10 2.00 
Hartford, Providence & Fishkill road under an old contract | ,,P-; ©: & St. L. Div.*..0....... 224 94 241,419 2,568 27.44 9.87 19.4110.820 5.33] 3.12 0.38 2.16 5.63 16.62) 0.80! 2.30 
and by payment of its bonds. ot se Tree Mt, & Bo., Ar 395| a8! 112.920 2.972 44. 70110.90 9 35|.5,57| 0.48 6.32/15.87 ann 
" 4 re . bt 3 . f cores : oe « ~, 06 “; ~~ . -é ne “|e » 3% OO) 08 2) Je 10, eeee «| Mok 
ee ee of 36 engines ; 65 passenger and | st. Louis & San Francisco, ..| 328 75,975 .... ..|33.80 114.00} ... .|..... 3.54) 6.01) 0.35 ...... 5.58/15.48) 2.05) 1.80 
18 baggage cars ; 165 box, 154 flat and 16% coal and gravel | St) Louis & 8. E., St. L. Div... 208 55,987 .... ../42.70 119.40]... |... . 4.18} 2.50) 0.27... .| 6,50)12.45) 1.00). .... 
cars. y Nashville Div...... 145 ..... 61,155 30.00 16.60). ....|..... 3.93) 2.42 0.20 6.10'12.74 0.69)..... 
The general account is as follows: Wabash, Eastern Div.tt 250 101 256,461 2,540/35.91 10.76! 24.45/0.780 4.93) 4.87 0.39... 7.08 17.27, 1.75)..... 
; net NI aa Western Div.t} 441 71 202,043 2,846:30.00 .|13.00/21.43/0.940 4.28) 4.38 0.30... . 6.6315.59 1.33!.... 
Stock ($143,885 per mile). ................. 65, . -$20,000,000,00 | West Jerseyt?.. an Zs 16 $2,932 2,058 48,96 ./20.92]...: .|..... 0,20) 7.80 0.60.....).....| 8.60) 3,80} 3.71 
Mortgage bonds and notes ($6,482 per mile)........ 901,000.00 | : 
Notes, accounts and balances payable.............. 359,363.09 Ae nana ; a 
Oe MOR en ebececed Sdcscevbtcss 2.7 . 
nr panne eon ners AER ofir7t274| + Five expty cars rated as three loaded ones, 
et aa ak | : we (ad. + Switching engines alowed 6 miles per hour; helping engines, actual distance run and 4 miles per hour while waiting trains. 
RD PERT Ae gee are Peer ec $21 541,797.26 | t Switching engines allowed 6 miles per hour. § Fuei not estimated . f 
Road, ete, ($154,007 per mile)... $21,419,500.06 "| i Two empty cars rated as one loaded one. ‘ Switching and work-train engines allowed 6 miles per hour. 
Cash, balances and materials.......: 22'2097.20 Three empty cars rated as two loaded ones. 


ee 21,541,797, 26 


Property account was increased $293,316.70, chiefly for 





t+Engineers’, firemen's and wipers’ wages not included in cost 


per mile, 


} Switching engines allowed 6 miles per hour; work-train engines, actual mileage; five empty cars rated as three loaded ones 
* "The yon of coal is 2,000 Ibs., unless otherwise noted; 20 bushels ceunted to the we 


Ok iA cemetery 
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